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THE DOCTOR'S MIXTURE. 


—_~— 
BOOK III. 
CHAPTER I. NEWS FOR MRS. LEADER. 


Tue Leaders had a house in Portman- 
square, the chief glory of which was that it 
belonged to a decayed old countess, who 
had all but forced them to take it at an 
exorbitant rent. The furniture was old- 
fashioned and mouldy, and they had event- 
ually to refurnish the house ; but they were 
indemnified by the glory of the lesseeship. 
It was amazing, indeed, what powers they 
had of running away with money. They 
were always in want of it, and were always 
writing down to the old agent to send them 
money. Mrs. Leader, in her sort of piteous, 
helpless way, used to wonder at this cease- 
less want. “I am sure I don’t know how 
it goes! Everybody else seems to have 
plenty.” As though it were no fault of 
hers ! 

It certainly could not be laid to the ac- 
count of her quiet, economical husband, nor 
to that of his daughter. How many schemes 
had this restless parvenue woman eddying 
in her head, devoured as she was by the 
longing desire to get on; that is, to know 
people of rank and influence, whose inti- 
macy, were there any recognised agency for 
the purpose, she would have purchased at 
some enormous sum? This special appetite 
grew by what it fed on, was never satis- 
fied, and, indeed, never received any food at 
all, saving a few scraps. Such ill success 
would have damped a heart of better stuff 
than she possessed. Now had come this 
terrible blow of Cecil’s marriage. 

Sitting in the drawing-room of her town 
mansion, she read in the Times the adver- 
tisement of the ceremony carefully inserted 








by the Doctor in the usual form: “ To 
CATHERINE, eldest daughter of Perer Frvp- 
LATER, Esq., M.D., R.C.S.I., late of the 
Banshee, Macroom, and second cousin to 
the late Lieutenant Findlater, of the Twen- {j 
tieth Regiment.” This was repeated in 
nearly every morning and evening paper of 
mark; the Doctor devoting a five-pound 
note to the dissemination of the great news. 
He had a grim satisfaction in doing so, | 
thus “ putting a spoke in her stuck-up 
wheel,” and, indeed, he had begun to hate 
her cordially. 

Her rage and mortification were incon- ; 
ceivable as she read. It threw her into a 
sort of nervous illness, to which she was 
subject, and, as usual, she fell upon her 
husband, his folly, and stupidity, and use- 
lessness. But what was her agony when 
Lady Somebody came in specially to pay } 
her a visit, asking, “ Could it be true, this 
odd news in the paper? Really now; how 
curious! We did not believe it when we 
read it, and were sure it was a mistake. 
Is he a celebrated physician ?”’ On thorns, 
Mrs. Leader had to explain the whole 
humiliation. “A country-town doctor?” 
said the lady of quality with horror. 
“Dear me. How painful for you!” and 
then took her leave coldly and abruptly. 
The noble lady was giving a ball the fol- 
lowing week, and Mrs. Leader, who had 
worked heaven and earth to get to it, and } 
nearly succeeded, found that this wretched | 
match had swamped all her chances. ‘* That 
Leader woman would be bringing some 
apothecary to my ball. A dreadfully push- 
ing person.” The day came, and Mrs. 
Leader found herself left out. The loss ofa 
relation could not have wounded her more. 
The noble lady’s house was close by, and | 
all through the night she was kept | 
awake in perfect agonies by the crowding g | 
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carriages, and the calling and shouting of 
names. It was the most painful vigil she 
had ever spent. But even this was as 
nothing to what was to succeed. Indeed, 
from that day great people began to drop 
those Leaders, and her task of rolling the 
big family stone up the hill became more 
Sisyphus-like than ever. 

+ this state of mind, working herself into 
fury at every fresh repulse and mortification, 
and finding these poor redoubts and out- 
works, which it had taken her years to build 
up, all levelled of a sudden, Mrs. Leader 
knew not what to do or whither to turn. 
It was then that she received a visit from 
Mr. Dick Lumley, who knew well enough 
that the Leaders were still ‘‘a good mark 
for costs,” as the solicitors would say, in 
the matter of good dinners, and, at least, 
a week’s entertainment; and, as he re- 
peated often, it was not one of his thirty- 
nine articles to quarrel with his bread-and- 
butter, and so he “dropped in to have a 
chat.” 

“My dear lady,” he said, “this is all 
very disagreeable. But let them talk. It’s 
better than if he had married a housemaid, 
as young Fitzlaurence did.” 

“ Oh, itis dreadful,” she said, “ his having 
brought this shame on us.” 

“Hush! Don’t go saying that, my dear 
Mrs. Leader. Make the best of it. No 
advice like that. You remember I wanted 
you to make terms all along—that is, if it 
were possible,” he added, hastily recalling 
his own failure. “But if you forget it, 
others will. After all, you have done with 
the parties now, finally. What have they 
to do with youany more ? It was their own 
act. They took their own course, and the 
consequences. You begin again now.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Leader, fiercely, “ we 
have done with them. He is no son of 
ours. We shall never think of him more.”’ 

“That’s the way to look at it! Let 
that be properly understood, and it will do 
a great deal. I'll take care to send it 
about—that is, if you really mean formal 
disinheriting, and all that.” 

“Indeed we do; if we live we shall 
wipe off this disgrace—a country apothe- 
cary |” 

‘“* My dear madam, you make too much 
of it altogether—quite too much. It’s 
been done, and done again. No; start 
again. That’s the true course: reculer 

ur sauter mieux, and we'll all forget it. 

“he Doctor—or else Ah, Leader, how 
are you r” 
Mr. Leader had entered with the worried, 














anxious look he now always wore. He ‘ 
was, in truth, harassed and worried, and : 
it was telling on him. “ 
“Or else—I was saying, Leader, about ‘ 
this marriage—it might be better to make ] 
the best of it; for I remember she is a 
charming, distinguished girl; quite ele- l 
gant, in fact, and with a little polishmg— t 
you know with gifts of that sort no one d 
asks who is who.” y 
“Never!” said Mrs. Leader, firmly. fi 
“Not if she was to die in the streets before t 
me.” n 
“Lord bless us!” said old Dick, starting a 
at this fierceness. ti 
“Well, I think so,” said Mr. Leader, I 
earnestly. ‘She is a very sweet girl, and 
every one would like her. I declare when le 
I saw her the day before we left, my heart n 
quite warmed to her.” ai 
“You saw her, sir! No matter. Don’t tl 
let us talk any more of it ; my course is de- Ww 
termined on.”’ w 
Old Mr. Lumley went his way, taking Ss) 
with him a lively account of this interview 
for his next dinner-party. In this fashion di 
did this charitable veteran turn his friends sr 
to account. ol 
Presently there arrived at Portman- pl 
square Mr. Randall Morrison, the new co 
agent, fresh from the country, with all the so 
details as to the unhappy event. He told || so 
them of the strange appearance presented | sc 
by the bridegroom on the day of the cere- sh 
mony. It was given out that the Doctor sa 
had drugged him, just enough to carry him vi 
through the business. He had nearly fallen 
several times. Mrs. Leader listened with fin 
little interest. set 
“My mind is made up, Randall,” she ce 


said. “I know what course to take now. 
If we were to hear of their begging at this | Sol 
door, in this very square, they should not so} 





have a halfpenny to go away. I'll level | yo 
that girl yet. After all, we are better | an 
without them. What was he but an im- || wo 
becile and half an idiot ? Wemustretrieve | yo 
this step. But here is all this labour and | up 
expense all gone for nothing.” 
“Oh, we can easily retrieve that step. || he 
And I think, with you, it is an advantage no 
to have got rid of him. He would always int 
have been the victim of some schemer. loo 
We have got a little thing to dispose of of { 
now—an heiress !”” . 
“An heiress,” she repeated, mechani- “Ti 
cally. abo 
“Yes, there are numbers of people of sha 
rank and political influence who would be the 
delighted to get such a chance for their son, the 
=3 —— 
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and who would give you in return what 
you want.” 

“The title! Ah! Iunderstand. Tobe 
sure. My dear Randall, you give us new 
life.” 

“We shall be in a better position than 
before. But the first thing is, we must get 
the estate free. We must push on this 
deed, and get him to execute it at once. 
You must bring Leader to that immediately, 
for he seems to have some reluctance, and 
then we shall have the ground cleared to 
make a begizning. But take my advice, 
and be cautious. He has some objection 
to it, and he might take an obstinate fit. 
I don’t think he looks very well lately.” 

Thus did Mrs. Leader and her brother 
lay their plans together, and the lady was 
now furnished with new hopes, and plans, 
and resources. Already she was repairing 
the shattered stagings and rickety ladders 
which led up to the fashionable pier, and 
which the recent storm had so completely 
Swept away. 

But the sharp eye of her brother had 
detected a difficulty which had been made 
small account of, namely, a sort of querulous 
obstructiveness in the hitherto weak pro- 
prietor of Leadersfort, and which seemed to 
come of ill health, or nervousness, or from 
some natural feeling towards his own 
son. When Mrs. Leader, full of her new 
schemes, again approached the subject, 
she found him worried, and even testy, 
saying that there was no need of such a 
violent hurry. 

“These poor creatures,” he said, “ will 
find their misery soon enough, and—and it 
seems to be a very hasty and harsh pro- 
ceeding to my only son.” 

“ Your only son!” she repeated, with a 
sort of contempt, “ and how has your only 
son treated you? Are you going to show 
yourself so weak that you will put up with 
any outrageous treatment, and have all the 
world laughing at you? ’Pon my word, if 
you can sit down under that, you will put 
up with any degradation.” 

“Oh, it was very wrong, and all that,” 
he answered; “but all 1 say is, there is 
no need for this violent hurry, forcing one 
into these things before one has time to 
look about one. After all, I am the head 
of the family, and may have some voice.” 

“A pretty head, indeed,” said the lady. 
“Tt was your folly that let all this come 
about. I tell you it must be done, and it 
shall be done, and the quicker it is done 
the better for you. They are pushing on 
the papers as fast as they can, and we'll 





see that you sign them when they come. 
Don’t worry me any more now. There.” 


CHAPTER II. FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Tue little man was cowed, and withdrew, 
as he always did, in confusion. He went 
out with his demure daughter to look at 
a new exhibition of pictures, one of those 
little expeditions in which they both de- 
lighted when they got rid of the state, and 
the fashion, and the reckless struggle to 
get into society, which made life miserable 
for both. The daughter was very dowdy 
in her dress; he seemed like a reputable 
shopkeeper in his ; and both together might 
have been taken for an honest citizen and 
his daughter out for a holiday. Mrs. 
Leader ordered the great carriage and the 
liveries round, and, going up to her maid, 
who flattered her as regularly as she dressed 
her hair, told her, for the thousandth time, 
she was the image of the Duchess of Banff- 
shire, a lady of quality, not beautiful, cer- 
tainly, but with a nameless je ne sais 
quoi of fascination, a dignity and grace, a 
calm voice, which laid all the world at 
her feet. The grim features now before 
the glass, being decked with the gaudiest 
flowers and ribbons, relaxed into a gaunt 
smile, which the Abigail knew to be an 
invitation to invent further details about 
the duchess. At last arranged, she went 
down, flaming as if ina San Benito, and 
drove off to Lady Seaman’s, where she had 
determined to open the trenches once more. 

That lady had a son, now enjoying 


the title, who had only recently come of 


age. He was nephew to the great Earl of 
Mountacorn, a vast, inert political power, 
who was a figure-head on one of the large 
conservative ironclads. The young Lord 
Seaman was not very rich, but had this ex- 
cellent connexion. His mother had openly 
determined to get him a good match with 
money. He was a small, fair youth, quite 
bewildered at this sudden coming into his 
honours, intoxicated with the new power 
of rank and money, and from the obse- 
quiousness of those about him, and their 
profuse “my lords,” believing that the 
whole world was made specially for him. 

Lady Seaman receiving some lady friends, 
gave a scarcely suppressed exclamation of 
impatience as Mrs. Leader entered : “That 
woman coming here to worry me !” 

Mrs. Leader swam in, rustling and crack- 
ling with her silks: “Oh, Lady Seaman,” 
she said, in her dulcet voice, almost beiore 
she sat down, “I have brought you a con- 
tribution for your poor protégée”’—a lady's 
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maid whom Lady Seaman wished to set up 
in business—“ a trifle from Mr. Leader, and 
another trifle from me.” 

This offering was graciously received, 
and, indeed, it amounted to twenty pounds. 
She had always to pay her way in this 
fashion. Then, when the other ladies had 
dropped away, Mrs. Leader began confi- 
dentially, and announced the dreadful state 
they were in, but that Mr. Leader had deter- 
mined to take a prompt and decisive step to 
mark his displeasure. The lawyers were 
already at work preparing the deed. Mr. 
Leader had found out that he had the power 
to do what he pleased with the estate, and 
he had resolved to make his daughter his 
heir, and indeed she would then be one of 
the best heiresses now going. 

A quick intelligence came mto Lady 
Seaman’s eye. Mrs. Leader had acuteness 
enough to see the favourable impression 
thus produced, while Lady Seaman grew 
softer and more sympathetic, as if under 
the influence of an emollient. She smiled 
graciously on her, and not taking the 
trouble to make parallels or open trenches, 
boldly said: ‘‘ We must see a little of your 
daughter. Let me see. Mr. Ontario sent 
us a box for to-morrow night. We shall 
be very glad to take her.” 

Profusely grateful, Mrs. Leader anxi- 
ously cast about how she was to show her 
sense of obligation. She would have given 
the world had some other genteel sub- 
scription been suggested, and she would 
have responded handsomely on the spot, 
both for herself and for Mr. Leader. How- 
ever, everything promised magnificently, 
and she took her departure full almost of 
exultation. 

Indeed, as she drove home, there was 
developing slowly in this hard woman’s 
heart a feeling of hatred against those 
whose future fortune she was hoping to 
destroy. She had always felt a secret dis- 
like to “ Mr. Leader’s family,” as she used 
to call his two children, though she would 
force her plain features to take the shape 
of a spurious affection towards the daugh- 
ter; and this odious feeling, if duly 
analysed, might be traced to the fact that 
she felt that the Doctor’s rude insinuation 
in their last interview might, after all, be 
well founded. She might be considered 
one of the most selfish persons that ever 
existed. She looked on herself in refer- 
ence to the family as a lodger might in a 
lodging-house. Give her her dresses, her 
parties, her strong person of title who was 
but indifferently civil, and she was happy. 





Meanwhile, father and daughter had gone 
off on their little expedition, jogging along 
unostentatiously arm-in-arm, delighted that 
every yard they walked placed a longer 
interval between them and the cramping 
and tedious exercises of their household. 
Many were the intimate talks father and 
daughter thus held together; and by tacit 
consent they left Mrs. Leader outside of all 
their thoughts—her and her schemes and 
fineries. Often they talked together of 
poor Cecil and his folly, Mr. Leader 
dwelling on the fate in store for his son, as 
a sort of necessity, which he himself dare 
not oppose or resist. ‘“ You know how he 
defied us all, Mary dear, in that way, and 
me, his father! What can wedo? As 
the head of the family, I must take some 
step.” 

Mary, it has been mentioned, was a 
demure, homely young girl, that might be 
taken any day for a poor curate’s daughter, 
either in dress, in mind, or temper. She 
was fond of her German, of reading books 
of travels, or working for the poor, and 
was delighted most when in company with 
some homely Miss Smith of the same 
nature as herself, with whom she could 
make a day of it, and go to some museum 
or favourite shop, or make an expedition 
to hear some lecture or sermon. In short, 
this pair, who were favoured with such 
unexpected good fortune, seemed to make 
every exertion to get back into that old 
poor struggling life of theirs; to live in it 
once more, and, above all, to try and keep 
at a distance, for the purposes of holiday, 
Mrs. Leader and these uncomfortable asso- 
ciates of hers. 

Thus they went to see their pictures, and 
talked again and again over poor Cecil. 
And Mr. Leader said again it was hard, and 
that the girl was most nice and interesting. 
“T declare my heart warmed to her as 
she spoke that day,” added Mr. Leader, 
earnestly. 

“But why should it not warm to her, 
papa?” said the daughter, quietly. “ Would 
it not be terribly unjust, and look like re- 
venge, if you did anything so severe ?” 

“Oh, I shall be hurried into nothing: 
that I am determined on. It would be 
vindictive, and look like revenge. After 
all, a doctor—he is a doctor; there is 
nothing so low in that. And I am sure 
we ourselves—only that we got this rise in 
fi...” 

“But mamma is not ir earnest, I know. 
And if she is s 

“Yes. WhatamIto do? She forces 
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these things on so much, and other people 
put things into her head. If we could only 
make her see reason.” 

Such a prospect was felt by both to be 
hopelessly improbable, and a very rotten 
reed to lean upon, if they had only it to 
trust to. But here was the picture gallery, 
and this little holiday work; and other 
visitors noticed the homely but happy pair, 
who were enjoying themselves, and set 
them down, as of course, as the country 
curate and daughter up for the day. That 
day was too short. 

When they returned home there was Mrs. 
Leader, red with rage at being left alone, 
and fretting at bemg delayed in com- 
mencing the great and ambitious scheme 
that was before her. She dismissed her 
trembling husband contemptuously. 

“‘ After some of your childish pranks as 
usual! No wonder your children have no 
respect, or do as they please. Here, Mary, 
come to my room, and try to get yourself 
to look decent; for to-night Lady Seaman 
has asked us to go to her box in the kindest 
way. And Madame Duval has been wait- 
ing an hour to fit your dress on.” 

“Oh, but papa and I were going to the 
Thursday Quintets, and we have our 
places.” 

“You'll get on in the world,” answered 
Mrs. Leader, with calm sarcasm. “ You 
and your simple father! It is really time 
to give over this simple childishness. We 
have been dragged down enough, as it is, by 
your brother. You must give up your plan 
for to-night. Some respect is due to me.” 

The gentle Mary submitted at once, and 
gave herself over passively into the hands 
of Madame Duval. Mrs. Leader presently 
went to Mr. Leader’s study, where, wit- 
nesses removed, she made him quake in 
his shoes with a terrible explosion of some- 
thing like fury. Who was he, she wished 
to know ; where would he be but for her ? 
He, a weak, miserable, feeble creature, that 
every one laughed at; that every man of 
sense could demolish, and who was utterly 
unfit for the position he was thrust into ! 
She was ashamed of him in society, he, 
afraid to open his mouth before people, 
except to say some stupidity. No wonder, 
indeed, that his own children despised him, 
and did just as they pleased, disgracing 
them all. Now could he be sensible for a 
moment, and listen to her while she tried 
to show him a little sense ? 

As usual, silenced by the vigour of these 
personalities, Mr. Leader had now to listen 
with great humiliation to the new scheme. 
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Here was a fine chance, through which 
they might redeem themselves, and which, 
indeed, they did not deserve. Then she 
proceeded to open her design. It was 
high time that “his daughter” should take 
her place and begin to learn sense and the 
real business of life. She was not to go on 
like a mere school-girl always. She must 
be married at once to do away with the 
bad impressions of the last unfortunate 
business, and go out everywhere. And 
she must request of Mr. Leader that 
he would give over these low, primitive 
junketings, which did well enough for 
their old days. They must be given up. 
She really begged he would use his in- 
fluence, and make his daughter think 
seriously of this important step. 

“Oh, if we met a good and excellent 
man whom she loved,” he said earnestly, 
“nothing would be dearer to my heart.” 

Again Mrs. Leader went off into a fury 
—“ got ill’”—her favourite instrument of 
coercion, and there was ringing of bells 
while maid and footmen had to be sum- 
moned to carry her up-stairs. Others went 
for the favourite doctor—“ Dear Lady 
Butterly’s’—who knew her constitution, 
and this special form of complaint, very 
well. Such was the tyranny under which 
the unhappy lord of Leadersfort groaned. 

At that moment it was announced that 
a gentleman from the family solicitor was 
below with papers—a very happy diversion. 





MANY TALES FROM A SMALL 
CITY. 





In the western division of the old duchy 
of Saxe-Altenburg, situated in that great 
Thuringian forest which is so prominent in 
the early history of Germany, is a city 
called Eisenberg, so small that it is scarcely 
to be found even on a large map of Saxony 
and the adjoining states, but nevertheless 
abounding in strange legends and tradi- 
tions, which have been collected with great 
care by Herr Kent Gress, a German anti- 
quary, resident in the town. Under his 
guidance we stroll through Kisenberg and 
its immediate vicinity. 

Like many other old towns, the city in 
question has its symbolical image, which 
the citizens regard with affectionate reve- 
rence, looking upon it as a sort of guardian 
genius. This is the black figure of a Moor, 
cut out of a single block of sandstone, with 
a bandage round the eyes, and in one of 
the hands a goblet, whence a jet of water 
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ascends to a considerable height. The 
image is placed over the oldest fountain in 
the town. Nor does the honour paid to 
the Moor stop here. His bandaged head 
and three towers appear on the city es- 
cutcheon. The statue and the arms are mo- 
numents of an event said to have occurred 
in the time of the Crusades. An ancient 
Count of Eisenberg, it seems, returned 
from Palestine to his ancestral castle, 
bringing home with him a Moorish servant. 
The Moors generally bore, in those days, 
an excellent character for fidelity, and an 
advertisement for a servant, declaring that 
no Moor need apply, would have ill repre- 
sented the feeling of the age. For some 
time the count’s Moor was considered quite 
up tothe mark, till one uniucky day, when 
the count’s iady missed a valuable gold 
chain. All search proving fruitless, people 
began to put this and that together, and 
it was ascertained that on the day in 
question the Moor was the only servant 
who had entered the countess’s room. The 
law that prevailed in Eisenberg was ex- 
ceedingly summary, and quite as regardless 
of life as the English criminal code at the 
beginning of this century. Consequently, 
in spite of entreaties and protestations of 
innocence, the Moor, one fine morning, 
was tried and convicted, and sentenced to 
lose his head on the afternoon of the same 
day. 

Doubtless, capital punishment was fre- 
quently inflicted in Kisenberg. Still, one 
could not very often see a black man 
beheaded, so the worthy citizens, promising 
themselves a pleasant and exciting half- 
holiday, assembled in great force at the 
place of execution. The countess, on the 
other hand, felt very unhappy, and shut 
herself up in her own room to indulge in 
melancholy meditation. The evidence that 
had convinced others of the Moor’s guilt 
was by no means satisfactory to her, and 
dismal images passed before her mind. 
The figure of the wretched creature im- 
ploring mercy was deeply impressed on 
her memory, and imagination presented to 
her all the details of the approaching exe- 
cution. Needing spiritual consolation, she 
rushed with eagerness to her heavy prayer- 
book which lay on a stool by the window, 
flung herself on her knees, opened the 
clasps with which the book was fastened, 
and turned over the leaves to find the 
prayer best suited to her mental condition. 
While thus piously occupied she heard a 
chinking sound, and presently the lost 
chain fell from between the leaves to the 





ground. There could be no doubt that 
when she had last performed her devotions 
the chain, unperceived, had slipped from her 
neck into the book, and had been unwit- 
tingly shut in by her own hand. No time 
was now to be lost. The remorse con- 
sequent upon the shedding of innocent 
blood was to be avoided at any cost. In 
the greatest agony, the countess sammoned 
to her presence the few servants who re- 
mained in the castle, and offered a large 
sum to him who reached the place of 
execution before it was too late. 

In about twenty minutes—and very long 
minutes they seemed to the countess—one 
of the servants was in sight, joyously 
waving a white handkerchief. It had been 
what vulgar mortals call a “close shave.” 
The servant had found the Moor on his 
knees just ready to receive the fatal blow, 
but his voice had stopped the arm of the 
executioner. In due time the count, who 
took things more easily, also made his ap- 
pearance, bringing back the Moor in a 
triumphant procession. 

For the annoyance he had undergone 
the Moor was richly repaid. Not only did 
he receive his liberty and a handsome 
pecuniary compensation, but the count 
placed the effigy of his bandaged head on 
his coat-of-arms, whence it passed into the 
escutcheon of the city. The honour paid 
him by the body of the citizens did not 
come until centuries afterwards. The 
statue on the frontier was the result of the 
happy thought of comparatively modern 
patriots, and does not date further back 
than 1727. 

The name of Duke Christian of Eisen- 
berg, who flourished in the latter half of 
the seventeenth century, is still held in 
affectionate remembrance as that of an ex- 
cellent man and an egregious dupe. He 
was the fifth son of Duke Ernest the Pious, 
who ruled the whole duchy of Altenburg, 
and afterwards divided it among his male 
offspring, seven in number. The bit con- 
taining Eisenberg was consigned to Chris- 
tian. He was an accomplished gentleman, 
travelled through several countries with his 
consort, and, when he was at home, resided 
in a castle which still bears the name, 
Christianburg. Moreover, he was very mag- 
nificent in his tastes, and as his magnifi- 
cence caused his expenditure to exceed his 
revenue, he plunged into alchemy — a 
science in which he had dabbled a little 
while a student at the university. 

Now, we have no objection to an innocent 
belief in ghosts—nay, we are disposed to 
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agree with Dr. Johnson, that in some nook 
of everybody’s mind something like a fear 
of spectres is to be discovered. Let those 
who like believe in astrology, palmistry, 
fortune-telling by cards, and so on. But 
let creeds of this kind be kept fast shut 
up in the bosom of the believer. They 
involve articles of faith that are not to 
be professed, but studiously concealed. 
Once inform the world that you believe in 
fortune-telling, and you will be surprised 
by the number of minor prophets who will 
start into visible existence, and eloquently 
appeal to your imagination and your 
pocket. 

Here was the mistake of good Duke 
Christian. Had he shut himself up in his 
laboratory, with no other company than his 
furnaces, his retorts, and his crucibles, and 
perhaps a boy to blow his bellows, he might 
have died with a balance not exactly on 
the right side of his account, but still not 
very appalling. This simple plan, how- 
ever, would not do. Duke Christian was 
not content with being a tentative alchemist 
himself, but he caused his belief in alchemy 
to be known beyond the precincts of his 
castle. Thus‘ the trumpet was sounded 
for the gathering of an army of impostors, 
and, of course, an army of impostors cheer- 
fully obeyed the summons. 

They did not confine themselves to the 
transmutation of metals, but in some sort 
they anticipated the movements of our 
modern “ spiritualists,’’ and persuaded the 
duke that, by means of alchemy, he could 
hold immediate communication with an 
invisible world. Soon he began to be so 
familiar with his spirits, that he could even 
specify them according to their dignities. 
They were no mere ghosts, representing 
dead mortals of the ordinary stamp, and 
made to rap tables against their will, but 
persons of high rank. Chief of them was 
the King of Waldeck, who took his title 
from a ruined convent in the neighbour- 
hood; then came a dignitary called Poppo 
of the Vale, then another with the regal 
names Frederick William, then a party of 
ladies, simply designated the abbess and 
the nuns—all of them the choicest of choice 
spirits, and with these did the duke keep 
up a written correspondence, in which he 
signed himself Theophilus, Abbot of Our 
Lady of Lausnitz. The epistles written by 
the spirits to the duke were in the German 
language, but the characters were Greek, 
and they were always to be found in one 
particular spot. These letters abounded 
with very magnificent promises, the most 





liberal being those of that high potentate 
the King of Waldeck, who advised the 
duke to keep his most private apartments 
in readiness, and, above all, to provide one 
hundred empty sacks, that the numerous 
treasures, which certain priests were to 
bring by order of the king, might be duly 
stored. The poor duke had already paid 
away a world of money to his visible ad- 
visers, and so delighted was he with the 
kindness of his invisible friend, that he not 
only had the sacks made, but caused a 
medal to be struck in honour of the coming 
treasure. Soon, however, he received a 
disappointing letter from the King of Wal- 
deck, stating that he had been obliged to 
go to Jerusalem in order to fetch the trea- 
sure, and requesting him to send three 
hundred sacks to the Holy City. 

By disappointment after disappointment, 
by loss after loss, poor Christian, the first 
and only Duke of Eisenberg, was at last 
fairly worn out. His ultimate act was to 
write an indignant letter to the spirits, 
asking them whether there was any truth 
in them or not, and declaring his weariness 
of them and their promises. On the 28th 
of April, 1707, before the impostors had 
time to prepare an answer, he was dead. 
His subjects followed him weeping to the 
grave; for with all his folly, he had never 
lost his character for benevolence. While 
he was in the plenitude of his hope of ob- 
taining wealth from his spiritual friends, he 
had actually remitted the taxes for three 
years, and liberally raised the salaries of 
his officers, on the strength of the coming 
treasure. 

A pretty ghost-story is told in connexion 
with this Duke Christian. It appears that 
once while he was lying on his bed at mid- 
night, reflecting on the wretched state of 
his affairs, he heard a low tap at his 
chamber-door, which greatly surprised him, 
as he had ordered his guards not to admit 
any one whatever. On his saying, “Come 
in!” the door slowly opened, a stately 
female form, clad in a long rustling dress 
of very remote fashion, made its appearance, 
and told him not to be alarmed. 

“Tam Anna, the unhappy wife of Duke 
Casimir of Coburg, a princess of thy family, 
with whose sad history thou art doubtless 
acquainted.”’ 

The duke nodded assent, for he knew the 
history well. Charged with infidelity, Anna 
had been parted from her husband towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, and had 
died in prison after a captivity of twenty 
years. 
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The spectre continued. She had been 
innocent of the charge preferred against 
her, and when she died her husband had 
not acknowledged his cruelty and injustice. 
However, though they were both dead now, 
a reconciliation could still be effected be- 
tween them, and Duke Christian had been 
selected to perform that pious office. She 
herself was abiding in a state of compara- 
tive though not perfect bliss, while Duke 
Casimir was dwelling in cold and darkness, 
not without a hope of ultimate delivery. 

The duke was about to make some ob- 
jection, but the spectre motioned him to 
silence, and, having promised to reappear 
at the end of a week and learn his decision, 
vanished through the door as it had come. 
After making due inquiries of his guard, 
ascertaining that no one had been seen to 
enter, and consulting a reverend gentleman 
as to the propriety of acting as a peace- 
maker between two ghosts, he resolved to 
comply with the Duchess Anna’s request, 
provided no unholy rites were required, 
and acquainted her with his resolution, 
when, according to promise, she reappeared 
at the week’s end. Pleased with his as- 
surance, she now told him that she would 
return with her husband on the midnight 
of the morrow, and vanished as before. 

Duke Christian, who seems on this oc- 
casion to have been less credulous than 
usual, doubled his guard as the eventful 
hour approached. Nevertheless, the spectral 
duchess appeared, accompanied by her hus- 
band, who looked remarkably white and 
ghostly, and asked Duke Christian to de- 
cide between them. MHereupon, Christian 
reproved the spectre Casimir, whose cold 
hand he placed in the warm hand of Anna, 
and pronounced a blessing on them both. 
All three then joined in a hymn, and the 
ceremony ended with the disappearance of 
the spectres, the lady having first expressed 
her fervent gratitude. 

This romantic incident occurred less 
than a year before Duke Christian’s death, 
and he looked upon it with so much satis- 
faction and pride that he had a semi-trans- 
parent picture of the Duchess Anna painted 
in her spectral shape, which, illuminated by 
a lamp hung behind it, was suspended in 
his chamber, where it is said to remain 
even now. But pretty as the story is, and 
admirable as were the poor duke’s inten- 
tions, we regret to add that, after his death, 
certain secret passages were discovered, by 
which the spectres had obviously entered 
his room. With all their pious talk, Casimir 
and his duchess turn out to have been no 





better company than the King of Waldeck 
and Poppo of the Vale. 

To console ourselves for the deceit prac- 
tised directly upon Duke Christian, and in- 
directly upon ourselves by these pretended 
ghosts, let us turn to the so-called Schor- 
tenthal, in the neighbourhood of Eisenberg, 
for there good honest ghosts were once to 
be found—nay, the ghost of a whole village. 
A poor young girl, who, to avoid persecu- 
tion, had settled in Eisenberg as a Pro- 
testant refugee, and lived with some benevo- 
lent people, who commiserated her forlorn 
condition, went out one evening to collect 
fodder for the cattle. Fearlessly she worked 
her way through a dark rustling wood to- 
wards the meadow in the Schortenthal, 
which she had often visited for a similar 
purpose. But, to her great surprise, instead 
of the meadow, she found an old-fashioned 
village, which she had never seen before, 
and from the houses in which lights were 
cheerfully glimmering. After a little pass- 
ing fright she took courage, tapped at one 
of the windows, asked where she was, and 
likewise solicited a morsel of bread and a 
drop of water. An aged gentleman, with 
a venerable white beard, and in the dress 
of a time long past, peeped out, and civilly 
requested her to enter the house. She ac- 
cepted, not very willingly, the invitation, 
and, crossing the threshold, found herself 
in the presence of a merry wedding-party. 
Politely entreated to take a seat, she was 
served by the old gentleman with something 
much better than bread and water. Every 
object that met her gaze, tables, chairs, 
dishes, plates, goblets, belonged to a remote 
period, and the dresses of the guests were 
all adorned with that combination of slash 
and puff which is totally foreign to modern 
costume. The bride seemed to be out of 
the fashion even of her own day, inasmuch 
as she was attired like a nun, and thus 
contrasted strangely with the bridegroom, 
who wore a coat heavily embroidered, 
carried a sword by his side, and had a 
heavy gold chain round his neck. 

The kindly greybeard questioned the 
girl as to her condition, and seeming highly 
satisfied with her answers, apparently re- 
ported them in an unknown tongue to the 
knightly bridegroom, who, approaching her 
with a joyous countenance, thanked her in 
the name of the company for restoring 
peace and repose to all assenibled. She 
did not understand what she had done to 
earn so much gratitude, but she was still 
more astonished when the dancing began, 
for she heard music and saw figures of a 
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kind which she had never heard or seen 
before. Now and then, indeed, a familiar 
dance was struck up, and when this was the 
case she always danced with the bridegroom. 

The sound of twelve horns brought the 
merriment to a close. All vanished at 
once, not only guests, chairs, and tables, 
but the entire village, and the girl found 
herself alone in the meadow. Making her 
best way home, she looked into a basket, 
and there found the smart cap which she 
had seen on the head of the knightly bride- 
groom. It was heavy with all sorts of old 
coins, gold and silver; and, moreover, con- 
tained a scroll of parchment, which ex- 
plained the wonders she had beheld. 

According to this curious document, it 
appeared that in the year 1400 the Knight 
Siegbert of Hainsberg carried off the 
noble Lady Elizabeth of Kunitzberg from 
the convent of Eisenberg, and married 
her at a religious house in the village of 
Scortowe, over which he was absolute 
master. They were happy together to the 
end of their lives, but a strange punish- 
ment awaited them after death. One hun- 
dred years they passed in purgatory, but 
when the village of Scortowe had been 
destroyed in the Thirty Years’ War, a new 
penalty was inflicted. In every tenth leap- 
year, on the day of the full moon, when 
the sun stood in the sign of Cancer, and 
on the very place of their transgression, 
they were forced to celebrate a mimic wed- 
ding in a spectral Scortowe, till a maiden, 
pure, innocent, and courageous, called upon 
them three hours before midnight, and 
asked them for relief. A great many con- 
ditions, it will be seen, had to be fulfilled, 
and the first to fulfil these was the girl to 
whom the document had been consigned. 

Let us add, that the fortunate collector 
of fodder passed her life in perfect bliss, 
and that the village of Scortowe never 
reappeared after the night of her visit. 

A sight which they say is to be seen near 
the village of Walpernhain, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Eisenberg, cannot be half as 
pleasant as that of the wedding-party once 
beheld at Scortowe. By a pine-tree, which 
stands alone, and can be discerned at a con- 
siderable distance, as the only noticeable 
object on a dismal spot, some unlucky tra- 
veller was once attacked and wounded by 
& marauding band, and lost his hand in 
the conflict. Consequently, every night a 
hand appears in the branches of the tree 
bearing a flickering lantern. According 
to the legend, there is no difficulty in wit- 
nessing the apparition. 


Still more dismal is the tale that people 
tell about a certain St. James’s chapel, 
which once stood in the same part of the 
world. Like the village of Scortowe, 
this passed away long ago, but it does 
not seem to have yet lost its knack of 
reappearing. On certain occasions bells 
are heard from its former site, and they 
have a very funereal sound. A church 
with illumined windows may likewise be 
seen gleaming through a forest, with 
portals which noiselessly open, and from 
which issues a small burial procession. 
The service for the dead is performed by 
old spectral monks, with white beards and 
black habits, while the ceremony is ac- 
companied by a dance of blue flames, and 
the apparition of a huge bear with wild 
shining eyes. Travellers, too, are especially 
warned against the temptation offered by 
certain linen articles, which, tipped with 
silver by the moon, are to be seen sus- 
pended from the branches of the trees ; and 
if they cannot be taught by precept with- 
out example, they may hear the tale of an 
unlucky woodcutter. This man, pushing 
his truck from the vicinity of the St. 
James’s oak, near which the chapel for- 
merly stood, noticed the linen, and put 
some of the choicest specimens in a sack, 
which he prepared to wheel home. The 
further he proceeded the heavier grew the 
stolen property, and sometimes it seemed 
that he would stick fast altogether. His 
house, indeed, he reached, but no sooner 
had he arrived there and opened his sack, 
than out leaped a man, who seated himself 
quietly on the stove, and was not to be 
moved either by the outcries of the vil- 
lagers or the exorcisms of the priest. An 
ejectment was at last effected by the public 
executioner, who was well versed in the 
black art, and arrived at the discovery that 
the intruder in his lifetime had been an 
unjust judge, and was, therefore, con- 
demned to become a vagabond ghost in the 
unhallowed district. But now-a-days people 
take care to avoid the linen. 
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THERE is always something interesting 
in coming upon something like the original 
shape of any form of popular enjoyment; 
in seeing what it was like before it was 
corrupted and debased into something al- 
together different. The contrast will be 
often very startling, and make us wonder 
how we could be content with the spurious 
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and feebler type into which the pastime has 
degenerated. This reflection occurred to 
me recently with peculiar force when, as 
the Ballyskelter Eagle would say, I had 
been “enjoying a protracted sojourn in 
the vicinity of this rising watering-place.” 
On this occasion I was privileged to see 
what the real oid healthy sport of horse- 
racing must have been when it was pur- 
sued simply for pleasure, and had not yet 
become a matter of serious, and not always 
cleanly, business. 

Ballyskelter is a small watering-place on 
the Irish coast, with a couple of hotels and 
a few terraces, and a strip of sand along the 
shore, which the Eagle is never weary of 
celebrating as the Esplanade. The Eagle, 
indeed, does more for Ballyskelter than the 
vanity of the natives will acknowledge, and 
never flags. As thus: “ Yesterday the Es- 
planade presented a scene of brilliancy and 
animation that description could scarcely do 
justice to. Train after train brought down 
a succession of gaily-dressed visitors, who 
promenaded on the noble Esplanade to the 
music of Rooney’s select band.” Or it 
might run: “The Esplanade is now in 
its highest beauty; two new seats having 
been placed, so as to afford rest and re- 
freshment to the languid promenaders. We 
understand that it is to the munificent 
exertion of Mr. M‘Swiney that we are in- 
debted for pressing this convenience on 
the authorities, who, to give them their 
due, have responded cheerfully.” 

But we must distinguish carefully be- 
tween New and Old Ballyskelter, otherwise 
we fall into ludicrously unfashionable mis- 
takes, and expose ourselves to the derision 
of the Eagle. Old Ballyskelter is now, 
metaphorically speaking, exploded. Old 
and New Ballyskelter are the ancient and 
modern towns, as any one may learn for 
himself from the Ballyskelter Guide (pub- 
lished at the Eagle office): the former well 
away from the sea, a snug sheltered vil- 
lage, with M‘Ginn’s Hotel, once very 
select. New Ballyskelter, as we have said, 
skirts the Esplanade, at the edge of which 
is Muglin’s Marine Hotel, a list of whose 
guests appears in many newspapers. Then 
there is Great Skelter Head, a really 
noble and sombre object, which thrusts 
its brawny shoulder out into the sea, and 
staves off the ocean. Every one walks up 
Skelter Head, which belongs to Mr. Murphy 
and Lord Coblin, who kindly allow picnic 
parties to bivouac on their grass. No 
wonder that the Eagle calls the place “the 
Brighton of Ireland.” 





Now it came to pass that Major O’Malley, 
a sister of whom intermarried with young 
Leopard, of Castle Leopard, that fine sub- 
stantial house up the hill, was on a visit at 
Ballyskelter. The, major was a fine sport- 
ing fellow, and, as is always the case in 
Ireland, was speedily found out and ad- 
mired in the district. It soon came to be, 
“That’s the major, more power to him; a 
fine fellow on a horse’s back.’’ Admiring 
eyes of men and women follow such a dash- 
ing sportsman. 

In the centre of Old Ballyskelter was the 
Common, sadly encroached upon now, but 
still of respectable size. The old keeper often 
spoke regretfully of “the sporting times 
when th’ Old Ballyskelter races went on 
there, and when poor Captain Magan broke 
his neck at the last fence. Ah, them were 
the days!” Whether on account of that 
unhappy casualty, or the general jollity of 
which it was merely an accident, was 
left uncertain. However, one day Major 
O'Malley, and Young Leopard, and Mr. 
Con Molloy—the best judge of a horse in 
those parts—(“ now he'd take in the Lord- 
Leftnant himself !’’ was the rather doubt- 
ful compliment to his skill), rode over the 
Common; and it was known next day that 
the Old Ballyskelter races were to be re- 
vived. There was infinite excitement; sub- 
scriptions were promised; and every car- 
man who possessed that commonest of all 
animals, “the finest horse in Ireland,” 
entered him at once. Thirty pounds were 
soon made up, Major O’ Malley and his four 
friends giving five pounds a piece, the rest 
being made up of shillings and half-crowns 
from the community. The Eagle worked 
hard, grandly writing of “the Ballyskelter 
Isthmian Games ;” and for a week nothing 
was spoken of but the coming races. 

At last the day came round, heralded 
by the excited trumpetings of the Eagle. 
The proclamation of the Isthmian Games 
did not go much beyond the parish, which 
was rather an advantage, as it made a snug 
family party sort of affair. There was the 
little Common—very poor in its material— 
looking like a well-worn lodging-house 
carpet, and about as large as Eccleston- 
square, well crowded with natives and 
critical countrymen ; while the dispossessed 
sheep and goats looked down wistfully from 
little hills adjoining. A few poles adorned 
with bits of calico marked out the course, 
which was more characteristically empha- 
sised by the many hurdles, each fringed 
with a highly disagreeable comb of furze- 
bushes. 
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The whole of Ballyskelter is congregated 
in the centre of the course; and there are 
Young Leopard and Mr. Murphy, stewards 
of the course, cantering about with hunt- 
ing-whips and hessian boots, and exhibit- 
ing the highest animation. At one corner 
a pleasant little fiction is carried out—the 
Stand—where are three carriages and half a 
dozen jaunting-cars, which hold the select 
beauty and elegance of New Ballyskelter. 
We have none of the vulgar surplusage— 
the booths, merry-go-rounds, theatres, and 
the like; simply a tent or two for drink, 
and a barrow or so for nuts and oranges. 
The racing is what we have come for. 

There is a crowd gathering down ata 
green post, which is the starting-point, and 
here is found the most original character of 
the day, Dan Quinion, the starter, a very 
corpulent official. This gentleman, with a 
little flag in his hand, walks about, attended 
by a worshipping crowd, who watch his 
eccentric motions with amazing interest 
and delight. Only two horses are going to 
start for the present race—the Ballyskelter 
Handicap—Mr. Murtagh’s Fiddlestick and 
Mr. Molloy’s Cruiskeen. The first is a 
tall and very fiery bay, ridden by a dowdy 
amateur in blue satin ; the second is a little 
scrubby black horse, with a decayed tail 
and jocular kind of bearing, and ridden 
by a knowing jockey, whose colours are de- 
scribed, in the correct card, as all white; 
and white indeed they are, for the gentle- 
man rides in a white waistcoat and shirt- 
sleeves. This pair arrive at the post, sur- 
rounded by the whole company of the 
course, who stand in front, and never 
dream of getting out of the way. Every 
one gives directions to each of the jockeys, 
according to his respective partialities ; 
every one pats the flanks of the bright bay, 
and of the screwy black with the decayed 
tail. The starter, Mr. Dan Quinion, who is 
himself directing jockeys, horses, crowd, 
and all the world, implores, “ Ah, keep 
back, will yer. My heart’s broke with ye 
all; stand aside, and let them run clear!” 
while, “ Hould her, Andy, till the big lep !” 
“See, Andy! Take the wind out of the 
bay at oncst!”’ are the contradictory 
directions showered on the rider of de- 
cayed tail, who evidently represents the 
popular interest. Suddenly Dan, flourish- 
ing his flag, gives a wild Indian whoop: 

“Whoroo, boys! Away with yees!”’ And 
giving “a skelp” with his flag-stick to the 
black, as he flies by, a start is accom- 
plished ; not only a start of the horses, but of 
all the spectators, who set off at full speed 





after the competitors, before them, beside 
them, screaming and whooping. Over the 
hurdles the horses go in fine style, no re- 
fusing, blue leading handsomely. But 
every one has confidence in the little black 
horse, and in white shirt- sleeves, who 
plainly knows what he is about. There is 
a miniature Tattenham-corner near home, 
where several jumps are close together, 
and there we see as gallant a struggle as 
could be conceived. “ Mangy tail,’ as some 
one near me calls him, comes working up, 
whip, spur, and arms going as hard as 
ever whip or spur went. Blue satin looks 
back nervously as he rises over the last 
fence, is collared as he touches the ground, 
amid a roar of delight, the two come in 
almost together, “ mangy tail” winning by 
a nose. It is amazing to watch the enthu- 
siastic recklessness of the crowd; later in 
the day it is scarcely surprising to learn 
that poor Larry was knocked down, and 
Mick run over and half kilt. 

I pass over succeeding events to come to 
the sporting feature of the day, namely, the 
hack race, the contributions to which are 
made by about a dozen carmen, who have 
entered their favourite cab and car horses. 
All visitors to Ballyskelter will recal the 
rows of well-kept cars, smart horses, and 
frolicsome drivers, who joke and fight with 
each other, and drive their beasts down 
steep hills with equal recklessness. They 
are funny, rollicking, forward fellows, and 
are complimented with a staff of police to 
look after them specially. And the sport- 
ing members of this body have sent the 
little brown filly and Tim’s grey horse, or 
Pat Molloy’s spavined mare, or the bay pony, 
to the post, riding themselves, or getting a 
knowing friend to put his leg across. Many 
is the half-crown put on, not to make money, 
but to express the modest pride and confi- 
dence with which these gentlemen regard 
their champions. I protest, such a gather- 
ing at the post never was seen; such back- 
ing on each other; such kicking up of 
frisky colts, and such jockey uniforms. 
Every one, however, had whip and spurs, 
intended strictly for use, and not for orna- 
ment. Again Dan struggles to the front 
with his flag, swearing hard, and at last 
lets them go, with his favourite war cry, 
“Whoroo, ye blazers! Away with yees!”’ 
and away they dogo. A capital race. Two 
down at the first “lep,” two more at the 
next, the grey working up and passing the 
little pony, the dark filly working up to the 
grey, then a grand struggle home between 
the three, whips, bits, spurs, elbows, heads, 
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bodies, all put to their best to win; the 
grey losing his chance by running down 
the unlucky Larry, as described; Larry, 
the grey, and the grey’s rider, all going 
over together, the jockey bitterly bewail- 
ing the loss of his chance. 

Altogether, it must be called a most en- 
joyable day, and Ballyskelter has reason 
to be proud of such honest sport: and 
going away home, I am tempted to join in 
the good wishes I heard most frequently 
during the day, “ More power to your 
elbow !” also cordially endorsing the ejacu- 
lation of the old people, “ Good luck to the 
Ould Ballyskelter races !” 





IMPERIAL VICISSITUDES. 





Tue father of the Great Napoleon, a 
Corsican advocate, who fought beside Paoli, 
and was no doubt in his time bored by 
Boswell, had eight children, five sons and 
three daughters. The sons were Jerome, 
afterwards King of Westphalia ; Louis, 
King of Holland; Lucien, Prince of Canino; 
Joseph, King of Spain; and the great Bona- 
parte himself. The daughters: Eliza, Grand 
Duchess of Tuscany; Pauline, the beautiful 
but not very respectable Princess Borghese ; 
and Caroline, the wife of Murat. 

Louis, the father of Napoleon the Third, 
seems to have been an amiable, high-prin- 
cipled man, of no ambition, who detested 
his wife, and adored the works of Rousseau. 
He chivalrously refused to carry out his 
brother’s continental system, which de- 
barred his Dutch subjects from their pro- 
fitable trade with England, and finally ab- 
dicated rather than yield the point. 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the third 
son of Louis Bonaparte, ex-King of Hol- 
land, by Hortense, the daughter of the 
Empress Josephine by her first marriage 
with General Beauharnais, was born at the 
Tuileries, April the 20th, 1808. His birth 
was announced through the whole Empire, 
from the Rhenish provinces to the shores 
of Holland; from the Invalides to the 
Castle of St. Angelo, by the exulting 
roar of cannon. The rejoicing was the 
greater because the emperor was not yet 
divorced, and having no children, had 
adopted, by a plebiscite of the year ’12, 
the children of his brother Louis. The 
late emperor’s name was the first to be 
inscribed on the family register, and that 
proved an omen. The King of Rome’s was 
the next name, but death soon erased it. 

Louis Napoleon was baptised in 1811 at 








the palace of Fontainebleau, by his great 
uncle, Cardinal Fesch. The emperor was 
his godfather, and Josephine his god- 
mother. Many stories are told of the 
child’s romantic generosity and warmth 
of heart. One morning, when he was three 
or four years old, he was awoke by a 
muffled noise of something tumbling into 
his room, and as he looked towards the 
chimney there appeared a little black man 
enveloped in a cloud of smoke. It was a 
small Savoyard chimney-sweeper. The 
child gave way at first to some natural 
alarm, then remembering that his gover- 
ness had often told him of the hardships 
suffered by these poor little slaves, he 
scrambled out of bed, got his purse, 
and gave the whole of his money to the 
astonished and delighted urchin. Some 
years later, when Louis was living with 
his mother on the shores of the lake of 
Constance, he used to play. with the chil- 
dren of the neighbourhood, and especially 
with the son of a miller on the Rhine. 
One day when Louis wandered beyond the 
garden, he returned with only his shirt on, 
and walking with bare feet through the mud 
and snow. It appeared that while playing 
near the gate, he had seen a poor family 
pass by so wretched and destitute, that it 
pained him to see them, and having no 
money, he had given one child his shoes 
and another his coat. “He was passionately 
fond of the brother he afterwards lost 
in Italy, and was the idol of the child- 
less empress. The emperor was also very 
fond of the gentle, lively boy, and used 
to have him in during lunch to question 
him about his studies, and to hear him 
recite the fables which he had marked for 
him. The birth of the King of Rome 
did not lessen the emperor’s affection, and 
on his return from Elba, the King of Rome 
being a prisoner at Vienna, Napoleon’s af- 
fection for the promising nephew had room 
toexpand. The child (then only seven) was 
by the emperor’s side at the great festival 
of the Champ de Mars, and he was there 
presented to the deputies of the people 
and the army, a ceremony that must have 
lighted up the boy’s ambition. The night 
before his departure for Watcrloo, Napo- 
leon was engaged in conversation with one 
of his marshals, when the child entered 
the cabinet sobbing, and threw himself on 
his knees before the emperor. 

“ What’s the matter?” said Bonaparte, 
who was absorbed in thought, and impa- 
tient of any interruption. 

“ Ah!” said the child through his tears, 
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“ you are going to the war. Don’t go— 
oh don’t go, mon oncle.” 

“ And why not ?” replied the emperor, 
softening at the child’s tenderness. ‘“ This 
is not the first time that I leave you to go 
to war. Don’t be afraid, mon enfant, I 
shall soon return.” 

“Oh, my dear uncle,” said the child, 
“‘ these wicked Allies wish to kill you! At 
least, then, let me go with you.” 

Napoleon *embraced him tenderly, and 
seeing tears in the eyes of the old marshal, 
said, ‘Embrace the child also; he will have 
a good heart and a fine nature. He is, per- 
haps, the hope of my race.” 

A week after, when the defeated em- 
peror came for the last time to Malmaison 
to embrace his nephews, Louis clung to his 
knees, crying, that he wanted to go and 
help drag his cannon. Driven from France, 
the Queen Hortense first lived at Augsburg, 
then at Ahrenenberg, a pretty house on the 
shore of the lake of Constance. There she 
devoted herself entirely to the education of 
her youngest son, the eldest having re- 
joined his father in Italy. Admitted as a 
citizen of Switzerland, and a soldier in a 
free army, the young exile, Louis, studied 
gunnery at the camp at Thun, where the 
Swiss engineers and artillery officers meet 
every year. He took part in every man- 
ceuvre, and knapsack on back, and musket 
in hand, shared the ammunition bread at 
the soldiers’ bivouacs. He became a good 
shot and an excellent horseman, and was 
indefatigable on the Alps after the cha- 
mois. It was at this camp he heard of the 
Revolution of July. Hoping that it would 
open his country to him and his family, 
Louis at once applied for permission to re- 
turn to France, but the request was re- 
fused, nor was he even allowed to serve 
as a common soldier in the French army. 

The jealous Orleans government, dread- 
ing the magic name of Bonaparte, only an- 
swered the meek petition by renewing the 
decree of banishment. This stern response 
soured the youth into a conspirator; he 
turned his thoughts to the revolutionary 
party, and, in 1831, he and his brother 
left Switzerland for Tuscany, and joined 
the Carbonari in the futile revolution at 
Bologna. At the head of some of the 
most daring of the armed volunteers, the 
two Napoleons were on the point of dashing 
at Civita Castellana, when the Provisional 
Government, afraid of such audacity, re- 
called them, and soon afterwards suc- 
cumbed to the Austrian bayonets. The 
elder brother died in the arms of his 





brother at Forli, and Louis, fighting 
stubbornly, retreated to Ancona, at the 
reiterated orders of the Insurrectionary 
Government. The leaders at last fled, for 
the most part to Greece, but Louis Napo- 
leon, exhausted by sorrow and fatigue, 
fell ill, and lay in hiding at Ancona. 
Hortense arrived to find her eldest son 
dead, and the younger one apparently 
dying. Louis was hidden in the chateau of 
Prince Eugéne, in a room next that of 
the Austrian commandant, General Neu- 
berg. When Louis somewhat recovered, 
he and his mother passed through Italy 
with English passports; and, as it was 
impossible for him to pass through Pied- 
mont, they resolved to risk the danger of 
traversing France. Arrived in Paris, Hor- 
tense herself wrote to Louis Philippe, 
announcing their arrival at the very mo- 
ment that General Sebastiani was telling a 
cabinet council that the fugitives had just 
disembarked at Malta. The chivalrous ad- 
venture of the young princes, the death 
of one, and the daring flight of the other, 
had interested the French people: it was, 
moreover, the 5th of May, and the idola- 
tors of the dead emperor had just heaped 
the foot of the Vendoéme Column with gar- 
lands of immortelles. The young prince 
was lodging close by, the government 
afraid; although a strong fever was still 
upon him, he was forced to depart for 
England, where, on his recovery, he studied 
our trade and manufactures with great in- 
dustry and intelligence. On Louis’s return, 
in August, 1831, to the Castle of Ahrenen- 
berg, he was chosen captain of the artil- 
lery regiment of Berne. It was at this 
time that a deputation of Polish generals 
came to beg him to put himself at the head 
of the insurrection. While he hesitated 
to yield to their request, fearing that the 
French government would make his fatal 
name an excuse for sacrificing the Polish 
cause, Warsaw fell, and all was over. Am- 
bition thus for a time quenched, Louis 
Napoleon’s mind seems to have turned to 
literature. 

From 1831 to 1835, he thought and 
wrote much. He now published Considera- 
tions Politiques et Militaires sur la Suisse, 
and above all his Manuel sur 1’Artillerie, 
a book of five hundred pages, illustrated 
by sixty lithographs, and displaying pro- 
gressive and enlightened views which were 
well received in the military journals. The 
National of May, 1836, said : “‘ While it has 
taken our best authorities on artillery seven 
years to produce a volume of five hundred 
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pages, a young captain in the Swiss service 
has written, in two years, a manual that is 
not in any way inferior to our official one. 
The section on field artillery is the most 
complete and succinct treatise on the sub- 
ject extant. The author has shown great 
intelligence of the end and means of artil- 
lery. The remarks on tactics are models of 
clearness and precision, and a comparison 
of it with the official work is not to the 
advantage of the manual.” 

In 1836 Prince Louis began to be aroused 
by the agitation of France, and the opposi- 
tion of Louis Philippe’s government to the 
democratic spirit of the nation. Many 
officers had expressed to him their devotion 
to the old name. Chateaubriand had said 
there was no name, “ qui aille mieux 4 la 
gloire de France que le votre.” Lafayette 
had made him advances, Armand Carrel 
had said of him, “His works indicate a 
good head and a noble character ; the name 
which he bears is the greatest of modern 
times; it is the only one which can rouse 
strongly the sympathies of the French 
people. If this yonng man learns to com- 
prehend the new interests of France, if he 
learns to forget the rights of imperial 
legitimacy, and to remember only the 
sovereignty of the people, he may be called 
on one day to playa great part.” Already, 
in 1832, a large portion of the army had 
secretly declared for Napoleon the Second, 
the unfortunate Duke of Reichstadt. A 
whole corps waited for him, and determined 
if he did not come, to receive his cousin. 
The death of the duke roused the hopes of 
Louis, and the result was the attempt on 
Strasbourg, already known to our readers. 
The unsuccessful adventurer was detained a 
prisoner at Strasbourg for a few days, and 
then sent to Paris, where his mother had 
lately arrived to intercede for his life. In 
spite of his appeal for a trial by jury, the 
young conspirator was given six hundred 
pounds, almost instantly placed on board 
the Andromeda frigate, purposely shipped 
to Brazil, and only after a six months’ 
voyage landed in the United States. Be- 
fore he left, the prince wrote a letter to 
the citizen king, thanking him for his 
generous forbearance. It was falsely pre- 
tended at the time, by the French minis- 
terial journals, that the involuntary exile 
had sworn not on any consideration to 
return to Europe for ten years, but the 
procureur-general afterwards denied this, 
publicly, in the Court of Peers. In the 
United States Louis Napoleon remained 
for a short time studying the territory and 





manners of the great Republic of the world, 
when hearing of the dangerous illness of 
his amiable mother, and returning to 
London, in spite of police and spies, he 
reached Switzerland in time to receive her 
last breath. In 1838, Lieutenant Laity 
published, with the prince’s sanction, his 
version of the Strasbourg attempt, and 
was in consequence tried and sentenced to 
five years’ imprisonment, and a fine of ten 
thousand francs. Alarmed at this printed 
defence, the Orleanist government now 
foolishly demanded that Louis should be 
banished from Switzerland, and to enforce 
this unjust order assembled an army in 
the Jura. The Helvetian Diet seemed at 
first inclined to protect their guest, and 
some of the cantons even began to arm. But 
Louis Napoleon generously, unwilling that 
they should suffer for him, took refuge in 
London. In that safe haven he devoted 
himself to political philosophy, and, in 1839, 
published the best and most celebrated of 
his works, Les Idées Napoléoniennes. 

In 1840, the prince hired an English 
steamer called the City of Edinburgh, and 
with M. de Persigny, his devoted aide-de- 
camp, Count Montholon, General Voisin, 
and fifty other adherents, sailed for Bou- 
logne. “The only obstacle we have to 
conquer is at Boulogne,” said the prince 
during the passage. “ This town once ours, 
our success is certain. Numerous auxi- 
liaries, and powerful and devoted friends, 
await us in the interior.” But his star had 
not yet risen ; one small wheel went wrong 
in the machinery of the plot; the steamer 
ran aground near Margate, and in con- 
sequence got to Boulogne by day instead of 
by night. The plan had been, with one 
hundred men, to seize the chateau, with 
an arsenal that held fifteen thousand 
muskets, and to distribute them to the sol- 
diers of the town and port; but seeing the 
band of conspirators, the authorities shut 
the gates of the upper town, and foiled the 
plot. The troops were summoned to 
surrender, but a young lieutenant of the 
Forty-second was the only man who came 
over. The National Guard began to beat 
to arms, and buzz out in force. The prince 
then retreated to the Napoleon Pillar on 
the heights, and there theatrically planted 
a flag with a gilt eagle. Then, retreating 
to the beach to regain the steamer, he was 
captured with all his partisans. At his 
departure from the chateau of Boulogne 
for Paris, amid the sobs of his friends, his 
faithful adherent Persigny cried out : 

“* Go, prince, the shade of the emperor 
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protects you, and will preserve you for the 
happiness of France.” E 

Tried before the Chamber of Peers, 
Louis Napoleon, in spite of M. Berryer’s 
able defence, was sentenced to perpetual 
imprisoment at Ham; Montigny and 
three subordinates to twenty years’ deten- 
tion ; and the small fry to various terms of 
imprisonment. The unfortunate lieutenant 
was transported to Cayenne. In his speech 
for his defence, and we should not forget 
the words at this crisis, the prince said : 

“The emperor, my uncle, chose rather 
to abdicate than to consent by a treaty to 
straitened frontiers, which would expose 
France to scorn and menaces from the 
stranger. I have never for a day forgotten 
those lessons.”’ 

At the fortress of Ham, in Picardy, a 
stronghold rebuilt at the end of the fifteenth 
century, by the Constable de Saint Pol, 
flanked with great round towers, and with 
high gloomy ramparts, washed on two sides 
by the St. Quentin Canal, the prince spent 
six dismal but useful years. After the Re- 
volution of 1830, the Polignac ministry, 
Jesuits and time-servers to a man, had 
been immured in the same den of half- 
dead feudalism. In this disagreeable 
study the prince again turned author, and 
wrote pamphlets on Pauperism, the Adul- 
teration of Sugar, Historical Fragments, 
the Mode of Recruiting an Army, and the 
History of Firearms. The prince’s time was 
passing in these occupations, not, assuredly, 
without sorrow, but certainly without 
regret; when, at the close of 1845, King 
Louis, feeling his end approaching, begged 
the French government to allow his son to 
come to Italy and close his eyes. The 
ministers sternly refused the son’s passion- 
ate request, even though he should give, as 
he promised, his sacred word to return to 
his prison. Then, concentrating all his 
natural energy, the prince resolved to ven- 
ture everything to escape. On the 25th 
of May, 1846, he bribed a mason at work 
in the prison barracks, and, disguised in 
the man’s blouse and sabots, and with a 
plank on his shoulder, safely passed the 
sentinels, and once more breathed free air. 
He immediately crossed into Belgium, and 
wrote to the French ministers, giving them 
the true reason of his escape, and asking 
for passports to Italy. They were con- 
temptuously refused, and the father died 
two months after the prisoner’s escape from 
Ham, without having seen the son who 
loved him so much. Louis Bonaparte then 
again took refuge in England, where he 





became known as a genial man of society, 
and a straight rider, and was not altogether 
unrecognised by thoughtful and observant 
men as the possible achiever of great 
things. 

On the revolution that drove Louis Phi- 
lippe from his throne in 1848, the prince 
instantly returned to France, but left again 
on his presence being thought dangerous 
to the young and rather rickety republic. 
At length a third time elected, and in 
September by five electoral colleges in one 
day, he returned and took his seat as a 
representative in the National Assembly. 
In December, 1848, Prince Louis Bona- 
parte was elected President of the Re- 
public. 

In his speech on this occasion, he said, 
“T wish, like you, to treat society on its 
bases, to strengthen democratic institu- 
tions, and to discover all proper means to 
soothe the miseries of this generous and 
intelligent people which has given me so 
remarkable a proof of its confidence. . . 
Animated by this spirit, I have summoned 
round me honest men, capable and devoted 
to their country. We have, citizens and 
representatives, a great mission to fulfil, 
to found a republic in the interest of 
all; a government just and firm, which 
may be animated with a sincere love of 
progress, without being reactionary or 
utopian.” 

And in his manifesto the same patriot. 
said, with equal sincerity no doubt, “ I 
am not an ambitious person who dreams 
of empire and war, or of the application 
of subversive theories. Educated in free 
countries, in the school of misfortune, I will 
remain always faithful to the duties imposed 
on me by your suffrages and the wishes of 
the assembly.” 

On December the 2nd, 1851, before 
sunrise, the patriot prince suddenly swept 
into Vincennes, Fort Valérien, and Mazas, 
all the chief of his opponents, Changarnier, 
Cavaignac, and two hundred and thirty- 
two representatives. An insurrection in- 
stantly broke out. With an army of forty- 
eight thousand men, the prince’s myrmi- 
dons fought furiously and cruelly with the 
insurgents. According to a colonel’s evi- 
dence to Mr. Kinglake, one regiment alone 
killed two thousand four hundred Reds, 
and there were twenty regiments actually 
at work on that day. Of the army only 
twenty-five were killed, that is, according 
to the official return in the Moniteur. 
No doubt four or five thousand insurgents, 
at least, fell in that street fight. In the 
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few weeks following the 2nd of December, 
twenty-six thousand persons were sent to 
Cayenne, for the most part to die. St. Ar- 
nauld, Magnan, Morny, and Maupas were 
not too merciful in the fury of their new 
zeal. According to his bitter historian, in 
the hour of danger, Louis Napoleon dis- 
graced himself not only by offensively turn- 
ing a greenish colour, but by surrounding 
himself with cavalry, and keeping his car- 
riage ready, and still more, by distributing 
his last five hundred thousand francs among 
the soldiers, whom he had promised to lead, 
but did not. But, asa matter of fact, there 
appears to be no valid reason for doubting 
Louis Napoleon’s personal courage. 
Treating chiefly of the prince’s personal 
history, we must dismiss briefly the well- 
known events of his becoming president for 
ten years, and in 1852 emperor by a plé- 
biscite majority of five or six million votes. 
In 1854, the Crimean war enabled the 
emperor to give St. Arnauld and other 
adherents places of honour, and to chastise 
Russia for her somewhat tardy recognition 
of his new title. In 1853 he had married 
Eugénie de Téba, granddaughter of aScotch 
consul at Malaga, and whose mother had 
married a Spanish count. The opposition 
of the northern powers had previously de- 
barred him from a projected union with 
the Princess Caroline Vasa, of Sweden. 
The only issue of this match, the Prince 
Imperial, was born in 1856, and is now 
therefore a lad of fourteen. In 1855 the 
emperor visited England, when the queen 
invested him with the Order of the Garter 
In 1858 his life was attempted by that 
daring fanatic, Orsini. In 1859, aiding 
Victor Emmanuel, he overthrew (or rather 
perhaps his generals overthrew) the Aus- 
trians in the rapid Magenta and Solferino 
campaigns, and, by the disgraceful peace of 
Villafranca, to Cavour’s rage secured Lom- 
bardy to Sardinia, but left Rome to the 
priests, Venetia to the Austrians, and as a 
reward, coolly annexed Savoy to Nice. The 
Emperors of France and Austria met at a 
cottage near Solferino; Napoleon, men 
say, was courteous and friendly, but firm 
and unyielding. Francis Joseph was cast 
down, and tears sprang into his eyes, but 
he was dignified in his bearing, as became 
a Hapsburg, and resigned. From a glass 
in the room he half unconsciously took 
flowers and picked them to pieces, leaf by 
leaf. A dialogue of a few minutes only, 
then the conqueror and conquered shook 
hands and parted. Cavour raged when 
he heard of this treaty, and the Austrian 





officers, wounded in their pride, snapped 
their swords and cast the sharp splinters 
under their feet. To this sunshine came 
the cloud. In 1862 the emperor planned 
the miserable Mexican expedition, that, 
after great loss of blood and money, ended 
in the miserable death of the Austrian 
prince, Maximilian. One by one the 
daring and unprincipled men of the coup 
d’état passed from the emperor’s side. The 
able De Morny, the daring, the ruthless 
Walewski, St. Arnauld, unprincipled but 
brave ; last of all, the very day of the sur- 
render of himself and his eighty thousand 
at Sedan, that faithful old servant of his 
house, the Count de Flahault. 

The time has not come, perhaps, to pro- 
nounce finally on the talents, the merits, or 
demerits of him who, but yesterday, seemed 
so firmly fixed on the throne of Imperial 
France. Mr. Kinglake pronounced long ago 
a stern and cruel verdict upon the now fallen 
man. The historian of the Crimean war talks 
of his blank wooden looks, his bearing as 
of a weaver oppressed by long hours of 
monotonous indoor work, which makes the 
body stoop and keeps the eyes downcast. 
He is, he says, dull, his ideas flow slug- 
gishly, his features are opaque. He spent 
the hours of a studious youth and the 
prime of a thoughtful manhood in con- 
triving how to apply stratagem to the 
science of jurisprudence. “He knew how 
to put the word ‘jury’ in laws which 
robbed men of their freedom, he could set 
the snare which he called ‘universal suf- 
frage,’ he knew how to strangle a nation 
in the night-time with a thing he called a 
plébiscite, and partly from habits acquired 
in secret societies, and among the calm 
self-possessed men of the English turf, he 
has devised the power of keeping long 
silence.” He was not “ void of all idea of 
truth.” His boldness is that rather pro- 
duced by reflection than that which is 
the result of temperament. ‘“‘ So,”’ says the 
terrible historian, “he was most venture- 
some in his schemes for action; yet when 
at last he stood face to face with the very 
danger which he had been long courting, 
he was liable to be scared by it as though 
it were something new or strange.” Surely 
the calmer judgment of posterity can say 
no worse of the mysterious man, now “fallen, 
fallen, fallen from his high estate,” than what 
is here said, with the bitterness and exag- 
gerated emphasis of an almost personal 
hatred, or what Lammenais said of him long 
years ago: “ A man of no convictions, for 
good or evil—all wrapt up in self.” 
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At least, if the emperor has sinned deeply, 
he has at last suffered deeply, and he may 
yet live to suffer more. 





A CASE FOR INTERVENTION. 





Iy the present unhappy quarrel, it has 
been urged from the German side, that on 
our part a benevolent neutrality has been 
wanting. The truth is, our unfortunate 
allies, the French, have but too much rea- 
son to complain of our coldness, and what- 
ever justification may be urged for our 
abstention up to the present moment, it is 
now high time to abandon our selfish in- 
difference, and come forward with substan- 
tial assistance. The question will of course 
arise, what shape this must take; and the 
jealous temper of our friends, the Ger- 
mans, may start some nice points as to 
whether this necessary interference may 
not amount to substantial aid, and thus 
bring international lawyers and other au- 
thorities into the field. But a sense of 
compassion for the unlucky French—vic- 
timised, browbeaten, bullied—calls on us, 
by the voice of common humanity, to come 
forward, and careless of what the exult- 
ant Prussians may think, to do our duty 
honestly, and assert the old alliance. 

Leading shopkeepers of what has been 
called the nation of shopkeepers, might 
reasonably grow alarmed as they read such 
doctrine as this. Entangle the country in 
foreign complications, drag England into a 
war! What wild talk is all this? And 
yet this infringement of neutrality is harm- 
less enough. There is no “contraband of 
war’’ involved; no nice question of supply- 
ing “coal in English bottoms to a belli- 
gerent.”” The simple infringement of neu- 
trality here urged is involved in the humane 
protection of the wretched refugees who 
seek our shores, landing at St. Katherine’s 
Wharf, London Bridge, and other places, 
from the foul harpies, the nautical Uhlans 
—uncomplimentary as the comparison may 
be to the famous light horsemen—who 
pillage the poor exiles who fly to us for 
refuge from their own distracted country. 

Talk of requisitions, of pillage in an 
enemy’s country; why here, in policed 
and corporationed London, every traveller 
can see for himself the most scandalous 
and outrageous attacks by these Thames 
freebooters upon timorous foreigners, and, 
above all, on scared foreign ladies, who are, 
of course, the favourite victims. 

Beyond the Tower is to be found a strange 





wild region of the gloomiest sort, with a 
specially dismal road which winds down to 
the river between enormous brick walls, of 
most desponding and prison-like character. 
These low-spirited piles of brick are the 
backs of vast warehouses, in bond and out 
of bond, and even above some of them can 
be seen projecting tall masts and yards. 
When the traveller bound for Belgium or 
France, by long sea, is taken down this 
melancholy route, let him prepare his mind 
for a mournful and fearful struggle, in 
which he will find arrayed against him 
a terrible band of organised marauders ; 
decayed porters—disappointed mudlarks— 
broken-down tars—adventurers of the re- 
siduum, and the scum of the docks. As his 
laden cab drives up, seen from afar off, a 
cluster of these harpies emerges myste- 
riously from the archway at the bottom 
and greets him with “The Hostend boat, 
sir P” “The Boolong boat, sir ?’”’ or some- 
thing that sounds like Mrs. Gamp’s “ Ank- 
works packidge.” An honest cabman, 
sober and moderate at Pimlico, becomes 
demoralised on the instant, in this foul 
region. He becomes a brigand; will not 
allow the trunks to be stirred or taken 
down till his exorbitant demand is satisfied, 
and is not to be appeased by less than three 
times the fare. No kindly policeman is at 
hand; the force shuns the spot, possibly 
intimidated. 

The dirty marauders have it all their own 
way, and though not honoured by his pre- 
vious acquaintance, back the cabman in his 
demand of ten and sixpence from (say) the 
Great Western Hotel. Though not actually 
participating in his unlawful profits, they 
still have a generous sympathy with all pil- 
lagers. Through the archway the victim sees 
the forests of masts, the foliage of crossing 
ropes, steamers lying side by side four or 
five deep. For every yard of space inter- 
vening he must pay handsomely. No one 
will even show him the steamer of which 
he is in search without payment; half a 
dozen ruffians distribute his effects among 
them, and must be settled with indi- 
vidually. 

All this, though bad enough in all con- 
science, is, comparatively, plain sailing. 
But let the traveller arrive from Bou- 
logne on some dark, miserable morning, 
at five or six o’clock, with the rain 
drizzling down, and the wind churning 
the river up into mud, after a miserable 
night of tossing, and tumbling, and roll- 
ing. When the Custom House officers come 
on board, the wretched French passengers, 
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yellow, unshaven, and sick at heart, are 
summoned on deck, to give up their keys, 
for opening boxes and trunks; and though 
the river is tolerably smooth, and the old 
quays and houses of Wapping and Ro- 
therhithe slide by smoothly enough now, 
the ghost of the terrible long night, the 
memory of all that quivering and plung- 
ing, still endure. At last this ordeal over, 
and the masts and cordage beginning to 
thicken through a dense London mist and 
pea-soup fog, the first bridge is seen loom- 
ing. The yellow Frenchman with the 
stubbly cheeks is told he will presently 
be able tosee London. His wife, his sister, 
his mother—ma mére, of the songs—with 
a whole mitrailleuse of grey curls on each 
side of her head, are stretched on the floor 
of the cabin, where for many hours they 
have been calling to Heaven to save them 
from this agony. When, therefore, the 
boat stops, the unshaved Gaul draws with 
infinite difficulty, but with equal joy, ma 
meére upon the deck ; the poor lady is totter- 
ing, and flattened, and beaten into papier- 
miaché with sickness. When the foreign 
party emerges into the cold, sharp morn- 
ing air, their feet slipping on the sloppy 
deck, they might reasonably think their 
woes were ended. It would seem as if they 
had only to walk ashore and be free of the 
hateful vessel. Yet the sight is anything 
but encouraging. The spot where they are 
to touch the shore of the perfidious country 
is far off, somewhere among those grim, 
soiled warehouses; those Icfts which look like 
rat-holes, but which have little shelves hung 
out before them, like scales, as if something 
were going to be weighed. Many steamers, 
with soaked and dripping decks, lie be- 
tween the new arrivals and the shore. The 
water of the “ Tamise,” of a rich mud hue, 
exhales strange odours, and is still rough 
and troubled. From it the Gallic eyes turn 
away uneasily. Round the vessel are a shoal 
of low, dirty boats, appropriate to the water 
in which they float: with men standing up 
and appealing and shouting in a strange 
gibberish. Already the sloppy deck re- 
echoes to the patter of heavy feet, and 
other men, porters, Heaven save the mark ! 
swarm over the deck, like the savages over 
Captain Cook’s ships; are eagerly seized on 
by all, but disdainfully decline to treat until 
they see and appraise the amount of spoil 
and the quality of the victims. 

The hapless refugee French of these days 
are in special demand. There they stand, 
the stout gentleman, the poor elderly lady on 
his arm, trembling with cold, ill, shrunken ; 





by his side the sallow girls, all the colour 
washed out of them. Two rude marauders, 
noting with satisfaction the pile of French 
toy boxes, that look as if made of cardboard 
and tin, with their neat hasps, and locks, 
and nails, see here a fine opportunity for 
pillage, and graciously undertake the office. 
The rain is still drizzling down; at the gang- 
way a steep slippery ladder has been fitted, 
sloping down to where boats rise and fall, 
while other mahogany-coloured men have 
their faces upturned, and hold on by boat- 
hooks, eager for their share of the prey. 
Now the boxes are in the hands of these 
cormorants ; now the boatmen fight with 
each other, forcing the noses of their boats 
before each other; and as the trembling 
French lady is assisted down by her chil- 
dren, almost, poor things, as incapable as 
herself, she stands in terror on the last 
step, the water washing up over her feet, 
and half a dozen mahogany hands clutch- 
ing at her, and trying to drag her each 
into their boats, until the poor lady thinks 
Pandemonium itself must be at hand. 
Meanwhile, down are coming the boxes on 
bent shoulders, their corners thrust into 
eyes and chests. At last trunks and pas- 
sengers are crowded into one boat, a fine 
spoil, with the brigands in charge, exult- 
ing in their prey. The swaying and dash- 
ing together of the boats, the screams of 
the foreigners, the swearing of the Britons, 
all make up an indescribable scene. “‘ Mon 
Dien! mon Dieu!” shrieks “ma mére.” 
“We shall be drowned !’”” No, madame, the 
marauders have too much sense for that. 
They reserve you for another fate. Yonder 
is the wooden wharf, with a slippery flight 
of steps, on which stand a crowd of other 
truculent fellows waiting for their prey. A 
few strokes of the oars will land the party ; 
but before getting near the shore, mail of the 
blackest kind will belevied. “ Now, gents 
and ladies, if you please—two shillings, 
three shillings, four shillings a piece,” ac- 
cording to the humour for extortion the 
brigands find themselves in. These charges 
are angrily demurred to ; but it is intimated 
in the most forcible language that no one 
will be allowed to leave the boat until 
these demands are satisfied. There is an 
overcrowded packet, there are many pas- 
sengers still on board, the harpies do not 
choose to waste time discussing the matter, 
so frightened ladies and worn-out men 
are forthwith bullied ferociously into com- 
pliance, and the money almost snatched 
from their fingers. But now the heavily- 
laden boat just touches the stair, and 
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new harpies leap into it, making it rock 
and sway, and making the Frenchman 
turn pale and the ladies shriek with fright. 
Boxes are seized, not to be carried up to 
cabs, but to be laid down on the lowest 
step until another extortionate bargain is 
struck. Halfa crown—two shillings a piece 
—not a hand to be put to them without 
payment in advance; rather shall they be 
dashed down violently into the mud, and 
left there with imprecations. 

On the other hand, the boatmen, now 
eager to be back, are forcing their passen- 
gers out; and between the two contending 
bands of harpies the scene becomes quite 
indescribable. At last, pillaged, stripped 
of many shillings a piece, and worse, in- 
sulted, abused, terrified, and nearly scared 
to death, the luckless French party totters 
to a cab, the women almost in hysterics. 
There is (perhaps) a policeman, to whom 
an indignant Briton appeals; but that offi- 
cial, while admitting the shocking abuses, 
owns frankly that he can do nothing. It 
was a system, as the gentleman might 
know, that had gone on for years. If there 
were an actual assault, indeed, committed, 
something might be done. 

The writer can personally testify to the 
daily occurrence of such scenes. But at 
the present date of writing, when foreigners 
are arriving by hundreds, matters are even 
worse than usual: the scenes of pillage and 
ruffianism defy description. Here is legi- 
timate oppértunity for intervention, with 
which not even the dreaded Bismark could 
quarrel. Even an armed intervention would 
be desirable, if nothing else could avail. 
While for the sake of humanity, and for the 
credit of our national good manners, such 
as they are, we should not allow helpless 
foreign ladies to be treated in so barbarous 
a fashion. 





DAISY’S TRIALS. 


—_@—— 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


“ My own child; yes, nurse, that’s true; 
but no truer than that it’s his child. His 
son! And I tell you, nurse, there are 
times when it wouldn’t be safe for me to 
be alone with it; if a look of him should 
come into its eyes I might kill it, for hate, 
and for fear !” 

She was only answered by a sigh. 

They were sitting in the farm-house 
kitchen—the kitchen of Moor-Edge, or, as 
it is more commonly called, Murridge 
Farm-house. A grey, substantially-built, 





many-gabled house, with heavy stone-mould- 
ings above, mullioned and diamond-paned 
lattices, and an ample stone porch. One 
end of the house is covered by a century-old 
pear-tree. In front it has a patch of smooth 
fine turf traversed by flagged paths, walled 
in by a low and broad-topped wall. In the 
afternoon the shadows of the wind-blown 
orchard trees stretch half across this green : 
in a corner to which those shadows never 
reach, stand a group of ash-trees. When 
the sun shines, the aspect of the place is 
cheery, its greys are warm, and its greens 
full of a suppressed glow; but in winter, 
and in dead, dull weather, it looks austere 
and gloomy. A vast common stretches 
northward behind the farm. From the 
little-used - front gate a steep and rough 
footway, that in winter time is often no- 
thing but an impetuous watercourse, preci- 
pitates itself towards the far-below lying 
plain 

They were sitting close to the lattice, 
and the July moon was just lifting itself 
slowly to shine on them through the ash- 
trees. The casement stood wide open, and 
let in an evening air that was full of per- 
fumes: from the sun-burnt woodbine that 
was hanging round the porch, from a group 
of sun-burnt lilies beneath the window, 
which would now bleach again in the 
moonlight, and from late-lying sun-burnt 
hay on a sloping meadow out of sight. 

The woman who had spoken had a face 
which, in that mysterious mingling of 
twilight and of moonlight, looked softly 
girlish. She was dressed in lustreless 
black. The other, whom she had called 
‘“‘nurse,”” who had answered her only with 
a sigh, was middle-aged, and comely, and 
sad-eyed. She, too, wore black; she sat 
in an old-fashioned cushioned chair, and 
rocked in her armsa scarcely three-months’ 
old child. 

There was a long silence, broken only by 
occasional noises from the farm-yard, by 
the rustling of leaves, and the tranquil 
breathing of the sleeping child. 

The moon had climbed a good way above 
the ash-trees, tinting the clear sky a rose- 
tinged lilac, before either of te spoke. 
Then it was the older woman, w’* h tender 
deference, and, at the same twme, with 
the sort of caution one unconsciously uses 
towards the mentally sick : feeling the way, 
to find how much can be ventured, how 
much can be borne. 

“ All this day you’ve been thinking, and 
it’s not much else, indeed, that I’ve done; 
thinking about the letter. May I tell you 
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my mind, my dearie, before you tell me 
yours ?” 

As if aware that the silence had been 
broken without being aware what had been 
said, the other answered, not what was now 
said, but something she had let pass unan- 
swered long before. 

“But for it,” with a gesture towards 
the child, ‘I never should wish to leave 

ou. There would be no reason why I 
should ever leave you. I would stay here 
always, till 1 die. If it hadn’t lived, as I 
hoped it mightn’t, or if you’d sent it away, 
as I thought you would, somewhere where 
I need never have seen it, nor heard of it 
again, then, oh so thankfully, I’d have 
stayed here always. But it did live, and 
you say you can’t send it away; you say it 
comforts you for the loss of your own, s0, 
as it must stay, I must go,” 

“Comforts me! Ay, indeed does it! 
And it would comfort you, as nothing else 
in this world ever can, if only you’d not 
harden your heart against it.” 

With no notice of this interruption, be- 
yond a slight shiver of disgust, the girl 
went on: 

“So, as I must go, as I can’t stay here 
always, as I can’t hide myself here, out of 
the world, till I die, I'll try and lose my- 
self in the world. I'll separate myself 
from you, though you're the only creature 
I love, and that loves me; I'll go to some 
strange place with this strange woman; I'll 
try and forget you, with all else that belongs 
to the past. I'll strip off my wedding-ring 
and my widow’s mourning, and try to strip 
off the memory of what they stand for: I’ll 
deny, even to myself, that I’ve worn either. 
Widow’s mourning! as if I could mourn 
for him! No, but I mourn for myself, for 
my life that he soiled and spoiled, so that 
for me there’s neither memory nor hope : 
the very air I breathe is poisoned. It seems 
to smell sweet to-night,” she said, lifting 
her face and looking out. ‘To you it does 
smell sweet, nurse, doesn’t it? But to me 
there’s still the smell of blood in it, the 
sickening smell of blood !” 

The other sorrowfully noticing the grow- 
ing excitement of voice and the wandering 
wildness of eye, only sighed out : 

“ It’s terrible to hate the dead.” 

“ Let me forget, then, and I shall leave off 
hating.” 

“It may be God’s will that you should 
remember and forgive.” 

“ Forgive !”” she echoed. 


Another pause, and then the girl spoke | 


again ; 





“If I put all my heart, and soul, and 
strength into one prayer—to be able to 
forget—I can’t think but God will hear 
me. It isn’t much to ask, to forget, only 
to forget, yet it’s all I ask. Though I’m 
young still, I don’t ask joy or hope, but 
only to forget.” 

“ There’s one thing you can’t forget. 
One thing you can’t strip off you, or tear 
out of you, or bury away from you. There’s 
no stone heavy enough to keep it down. 
It’s the mother’s heart that’s in you, and 
that, one day, will stir and wake. If, one 
day, you marry again, and bear other 
children * 

“ Marry again! Bear other children! 
Never! I will never own that child, or 
my hateful marriage. These unowned 
things will stand always between me and 
love. Love! What do I want with love? 
What have I to do with love? I want only 
peace, peace and to forget.” 

“ You feel like that now; but as you 
say, dearie, you’re young; you may have 
long to live, it’s dreary to live always 
alone. If only you’d not take a lie upon 
you. Ah, Miss Daisy”—the once familiar 
name in her earnestness slipped out un- 
awares—“ don’t do it, don’t do it. There 
was one, as once loved you, I always be- 
lieve will never rest till he finds you !” 

“ You’re mad, nurse! you’re mad! Do, 
you think I’d feel myself fit for him, ever, 
on this side the grave? As for my being 
young—I am not young. I can never be 
young any more. When I see myself in 
the glass, [ wonder that my hair isn’t white, 
that my flesh isn’t shrivelled, that my eyes 
are not dim, that my face doesn’t tell of 
the horrible things it has looked upon.” 

“ But it’s not so. Men will see it’s not 
so. In time you'll come to feel it’s not so: 
some spring the blood will dance in your 
veins, and the world will seem beautiful, 
and you'll feel that, cost what it may, you 
must love and be happy before you die. 
And what’s to hinder? If only you'll be 
patient till this madness of misery is past, 
and not take a lie upon you. What but 
pity could any good man feel for——”’ 

“Tt’s what J feel about myself that 
would hinder,” the girl broke in; “ but 
it’s no use talking. My mind is made up. 
I shall go to her.” 

“T wish no better than that you should 
go to her, dearie; but as what you are, 
not with a lie upon you. Leave the child 
with me yet awhile, as is needful for it, 
and best for you; but go to her as a widow 
and a mother.” 
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“T will not. She knows nothing of me 
but my maiden name, the only name I will 
ever own. She is alone, and she is dying; 
because she loved my mother she sends for 
me, begging me to be with her till she dies. 
I shall go to her. She promises to leave me 
allshe has. I shallberich again. It shall 
all be for you, nurse. I shall ask nothing 
of you but to keep that child always, letting 
it grow up as your own.” 

“ You call evil days upon yourself when 
you take a lie upon you. If anything I 
could say could turn your heart from doing 
it, God put it in my heart to say that 
thing !” 

“ Evil days!” she echoed, with a wild 
little langh. ‘What evil can seem to me 
evil any more; what bitterness bitter ?” 

“ And it’s all vain trying,” the older 
woman went on. “You can’t forget your 
child. The mother’s heart is in you. 
Sooner or later it will waken. It will 
trouble you when you think you’ve found 
peace. My dearie, my dearie, better than 
you know yourself I know you.” 

“The Scripture says a woman can for- 
get her child. If any woman, surely I, 
to whom the father of that child was 
hateful.” 

“It won’t be so. Better than you know 
yourself, indeed, I know you. The tender 
heart that was like a mother’s to the baby- 
brother won’t remain dead and cold to its 
own flesh and blood.” 

“Oh, my brother! Oh, Wattie, Wattie, 
Wattie! All the rest I could, perhaps, 
have forgiven him, but not your death.” 
She broke now into passionate wailing. 

When .she looked up and spoke again 
her face was harder, her tone harsher than 
it had been before, and her eyes had a fierce 
expression in them. 

“You couldn’t better quicken my hate 
for him, and so my loathing for his child, 
than by speaking to me of my youn 
Southan® , ager “When I knelt the 
wet river-side grass by Wattie—my dead, 
drowned, murdered Wattie—didn’t I curse 
that child’s father? Didn’t I vow ? 

“You were mad, you were mad! God, 
in His mercy, would take no heed of you. 
You were mad then; you are mad now. 
If only you’d wait and do nothing till the 
fever-fire has burnt out of your poor brain ! 
My dear, my dear, turn your back upon 
the devil; shut your eyes and your ears to 
the things he shows you and tells you; 
put all these horrible thoughts from you ; 
turn to good things and to God.” 

“Well,”’ she answered, with a daft sort 








of smile, “the devil is dead, certainly— 
didn’t I see him die? But, nurse, not the 
devil only, but God also is cruel, if He 
won't let me forget.” 

“Tf only you'd take this little one He 
sent you into your arms, and let it lie 
against your heart, gentler thoughts would 
come. It turns my blood to hear you talk, 
and see you look with loathing upon this 
soft, sweet, tender, helpless thing, and it 

our own, too.” 

The child, awake now, was lying on the 
woman’s lap. It turned its head upon her 
knee, and fixed its eyes upon its mother’s 
face. The little dark-eyed baby-face looked 
elfish and wan in the moonlight. 

“ His eyes, his eyes !”’ the girl cried out, 
as if in some intolerable torture. And she 
sprang up, and went away, out of doors. 

“They're no eyes but yon own, your very 
own. It’s its mother’s child all over, the 
darling, the darling!” the woman crooned 
over it. 

It was not long before the girl came back. 
Seeing, by the clear moonlight, that the 
woman’s tears were falling thick and fast, 
she went behind her, twined an arm round 
her neck, laid her cheek against the tear- 
stained cheek, and whispered : 

“Poor poor nursie, poor dear nursie, 
you're thinking of your own poor little 
baby, nurse.” 

“ Thinking of my own lost pretty one 
that I loved so, that John loved so, and 
that’s lying now in the churchyard. Think- 
ing of it, I’m sorry for myself, and I’m 
sorry for John, and I could cry my heart 
out for the pity of it; but as for this poor 
outcast from its mother’s love, tears aren’t 
sad enough, nor bitter enough, to shed 
for it.” 

“Tt will have you, nurse. You'll be a 
better mother to it than I could ever be.”’ 

“ And if Idie? And I’m not strong as 
I used to be, my dear. Sometimes I think 
I'll never be well any more.” 

‘“‘ If you die,” the girl repeated slowly. 
“Why then it will very likely die, too; 
perhaps it may die first, even.” Then she 
suddenly asked, pointing to the child’s 
white dress, “Is there blood there, nurse ? 
Or is it only in my brain ?” 

“Your head’s getting bad, my dear. 
Can’t you leave it all now, and let us settle 
it to-morrow ?” 

“ Tt’s all settled, nurse. I go away, and 
you keep the child. He’s to grow up loving 
you as his mother, and in time you'll forget 
he’s not your own son.” 

“And then, when I love him as my 
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own, you'll come to yourright mind. And 
then you'll so yearn for your little child, that 
rou’ll feel forced to claim him, if from the 
other side the world you had to make your 
way to him on your knees !” 

“ Nurse!” the girl spoke, at once im- 
periously and coaxingly. ‘ Leave off talk- 
ing of this. It tires me, it does me harm. 
And, nurse, put it away now, the child ; lay 

_it in its cradle. I want to be close to you, 
I want you to pet me this last night. Who 
knows when we shall be together again ?” 

* Hold the child a moment then while I 
go and put its things ready.” 

7] will not!” was the first answer, 
followed by, “you can put it here.” She 
sat down in the chair from which the other 
had risen, and let the child be laid upon 
her lap. 

She did not mean to look at it; but, in 
her own despite, her eyes soon fixed them- 
selves upon the sleeping face. She touched 
one of the tiny hands, and it closed upon 
her finger, and that instinctive, trustful 
clasp thrilled her. 

“ Ah, but he, too, must once have been 
helpless and harmless,” she thought. 
**Even he must once have lain upon his 
mother’s knees and looked soft and sweet, 
and this is his son! As well as another I 
could have loved a child. How I loved 
baby Wattie !” 

Dreaming back upon her tender girlish 
days, when that little brother had been to 
her as her very own, and her all, she lifted 
the sleeping child, her own little son, to her 
shoulder, pressed her cheek against its 
cheek, end so, gently swaying to and fro, 
dreamt on, till she came, in her retrospec- 
tive dreaming, to the very last memory of 
Wattie, lying by the river- bank, dead, 
drowned. 

Recalled to herself, to the present, she 
hastily snatched the child from her shoulder, 
got up from her chair, and laid the fright- 
ened, awakened creature on the cushions. 

“ His son. The son of Wattie’s mur- 
derer! And I was holding it as if I loved 
it. Nurse!’ she called aloud. ‘“ Comeand 
take it. Put it out of my sight.” 

Nurse, who had been on the watch, 
came quickly and took the child away. 
When she returned: “It’s not to-morrow 
you go, for sure, dearie!”’ she said. “ What 
did you mean about this being the last 
night ?”’ 

“Sit in the great chair again, nurse, I 
want to sit by you and lay my head in 
your lap. That is it. Yes, nurse, I go to- 
morrow. If you look into my room you'll 
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see my dress laid ready. I leave all this,” 
looking down at her heavy black gown, 
“and everything else almost, behind me. 
The dress I’ve put ready is Daisy Mor- 
rison’s ; it was hers before she was dragged 
into the pit. It was never worn by his 
wife.” 

“ And your ring, your wedding-ring. It 
should be taken care of if you don’t mean 
to wear it. The day may come when a 

“ Good nurse, no prophesying: a little 
peace. Astothe ring. Take it off.” 

“* Nay, my dear, not I!’ 

“ You superstitious woman.” 

She wrenched it off herself, and threw it 
in the woman’s lap. 

“ To think,” she said, “ that only a few 
weeks before he put that on me, I almost 
fancied I loved him! Almost fancied! It 
was never more than that, and I had 
wholly unfancied that fancy before I was 
plunged into it all—and oh, after that, how 
I loathed him. Life will be hell if I can’t 
forget, if there’s always to be the taint of 
those months all about me.” 

Her head on the woman’s knees, her 
hand clasping her hand, Daisy presently 
said : 

“ Nurse, you’ve never asked me to tell 
you all about it.” 

“ Dearie, I know enough, 
ingly answered. 

“You don’t know enough if you don’t 
know all. Some one should know all. 
There is no one but you, and there is no 
time but to-night.” 

“ Indeed, in one way or another I know 
enough, my dear. Don’t speak of it, don’t 
think of it, to-night.” 

But the woman’s reluctance to hear 
strengthened the girl’s determination to 
tell. 

** You remember,” she began, “he used 
sometimes to row up the river to our garden 
and try to tempt Wattie into his boat. One 
evening—it was very soon after that other 
you spoke of went away—that other—other, 
indeed!” Here she seemed to fall into a 
dream, but soon rousing herself went on. 
“One evening he was there, and Wattic 
was in his boat before I knew. ‘Come, 
sister Daisy, we're waiting for you,’ my 
darling called to me. I wouldn’t trust him 
alone. I couldn’t bear to make him get 
out. Graham promised to bring us back 
in half an hour. I got in. We never came 
back. He murdered Wattie, and did worse 
by me. That devil’s cunning—you start 
to hear me say that bad word! You goose 
of a nurse, if you only knew what sort of 
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words and things I’ve heard and seen since 


then. That devil’s cunning had planned 
it all. Ifhe hadn’t had Wattie he’d have 
failed. I'd have jumped into the river 


sooner than I’d have gone. Because there 
was something in his face made me more 
afraid of him than of the river. 

“ He said the tide didn’t serve to take 
us back; that we must go on to the first 
village, and drive home from there. It got 
dusk: we were past the safe part of the river. 
I sat clutching Wattie. There was a shock. 
I know I kept hold of Wattie till he was 
wrenched from me. His death was murder. 
Nothing was accident. It was murder! 
There came the cold swirl of water, and then 
I knew nothing more till the morning of 
the next day. I was im a strange room, a 
strange woman sitting beside me. As soon 
as I could understand anything, I asked 
for Wattie. 

“The creature didn’t know anything: 
she said she would call the gentleman ; but 
I wouldn’t let her. I said I would go to 
him. My clothes had been dried, she 
helped me to put them on, and helped me 
to go down-stairs. I loathed her touch, 
even the touch of her eyes; but I couldn’t 
have done without help, I was so deadly 
ill. Graham was at breakfast. He pre- 
tended to be shocked to see me looking 
so ill. He tried to be fond and tender. 
I‘ would say nothing, and answer no- 
thing, only asked, ‘Where’s Wattie ?’ 
He swore to me that Wattie had been sent 
safely home. Then, when I said I wished 
to go home to him directly, he—— You 
know, nurse, I was such an ignorant fool, 
and he always so clever; and just then 
what little sense I ever had seemed 
benumbed. I felt, I remember, as if my 
mind were in a small prison, and knew 
nothing of anything outside, of any before 
or after. He pretended passionate remorse, 
and love, and pity. And he confused me 
with shame and perplexity, by represent- 
ing what had happened in the most disas- 
trous light. 

“ Now, I can’t believe in my own stu- 
pidity then. But he managed then to 
make me believe that I had no alternative 
but to be his wife, or to be pointed out by 
the finger of scorn, to lead a shamed life. 
He told me that nobody would ever credit 
that my having been away from home all 
night with him was an innocent accident. 

* Nurse, don’t you think it strange that 
God should let such a weak creature be 
left so helpless from no fault of her own ? 
It was love for Wattie, care for Wattie, 


nothing else, Heaven is my witness, that 
led me into that villain’s power. 

“Well, when he’d done talking, I was 
even so stupid a fool as to feel something 
like gratitude to him for being willing to 
marry a girl so disgraced. 

“ We were married that very morning— 
as he had intended we should be. He 
wanted to hurry me abroad immediately. 


When I insisted that first I would go to“ 


Wattie, or Wattie must come to m2, he left 
me in anger, and he locked me in. He 
turned the key very softly, but I heard the 
sound. My brain was, by this time, growing 
clearer. What had passed seemed to me 
an incredibly bad dream. The thought 
that I was his wife, irrevocably his pro- 
perty, half maddened me. 

“T determined I would escape; that, 
whatever might come after, I would go to 
Wattie. I hadn’t much trouble in getting 
out of the window. I passed unnoticed 
through the garden, which ran down to the 
river’s edge. I thought I could make my 
way home by the river-side path. 

“* Pushing through some bushes, I sud- 
denly came upon a group of people—my 
husband one of them—standing round 
something that lay on the grass. I broke 
into their midst, and there lay Wattie, my 
dead, drowned, murdered Wattie. I knelt 
by him, I lifted my hands and my eyes to 
heaven. Words of cursing came to my 
lips. I cursed his murderer, my husband, 
to whom I had been married that morning.” 

She stopped and laughed. 

“*T don’t know what happened just after. 
I remember I found myself his close-kept 
prisoner. Our hatred of each other grew 
finely. He was disappointed in finding he 
could not get hold of all my money at once, 
mine and Wattie’s, which came to me. He 
took a sort of fiend’s pleasure in making 
himself as evil a monster as possible in my 
eyes. To half kill me with fear was his 
favourite pastime; but after awhile I got 
too stupid to feel afraid. At times he drank 
frightfully—drank till he was mad. His 
worst way of torturing me was to talk to me 
of the foul horrors of the life he had led and 
was leading; if I tried to stop my ears, he 
would pull my hands down and hold them. 
Sometimes he struck me—not often—he 
could do so much worse. It’s a nice story, 
isn’t it, nurse ?” 

The poor woman to whom she told it 
moaned faintly. 

* T’ll make it short, nurse; I won’t tell 
you half—only the end. That came at 
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to do it. But Ithink he did. A woman 
he cared something for had used him ill; 
besides that, he was in all manner of debt, 
and difficulty, and disgrace. It was in 
my room, before my eyes, close to me. 
He was playing with his pistol. He said 
he was going to shoot himself, but couldn’t 
make up his mind if he would shoot me 
.first or not. I had heard him talk so 
before: I tried not to seem afraid. I saw 
him put the pistol to his mouth. When 
he did that I turned my eyes away. There 
was a noise. I felt something on my face 
and hands. I looked then, and didn’t know 
what it was I saw. What, nurse, you turn 
faint to hear of it ? 

“T don’t know much of what happened 
after; or of how I got here. I had just 
written to you, I know. I suppose the 
address upon the letter—any way, I got 
here, and his child was born. And you 
want me to love it! To love his child!” 
She laughed wildly. 

It was now just midnight, and the sound 
of a horse’s footfall (“ John” coming home 
from a distant market-town) was very 
welcome to John’s poor wife. The girl 
rose quickly on hearing it to hurry to her 
own room. 

“John will go with you to-morrow,” 
were “nurse’s”’ last words. 

“Will he? There’s no need he should 
take the trouble; but it’s very kind. 
Thank him for me. Be sure you thank 
him for this kindness, and for all his other 
kindness.” 

Then, as the farmer entered the kitchen, 
Daisy fled up the stairs to her room. She 
had never met him face to face; she never 
would meet any one. Having put out the 
candle and drawn up the blind, she sat still 
until the old-fashioned clock outside her 
door had ten times chimed the quarters. 
As it finished its tenth chime she got up, 
and, moving about noiselessly, put off her 
widow’s weeds, and put on the dress laid 
ready on the bed. 

By the time this was done the dawn had 
overgrown the moonlight, and she looked 
at herself in the glass. There she stood— 
Daisy Morrison, Wattie’s “Sister Daisy.” 

Stealing noiselessly down the stair, 
letting herself out of the house cautiously 
—it was easy to make no noise, the doors 
at Moor-Edge were neither locked nor 
barred, and the old dog sleeping by the 
kitchen hearth knew her too well to notice 


her, except by a sleepy movement of his 
tail—Daisy passed, before sunrise, into the 
world of summer-dawn. She did not take 
the track leading to the white road that 
crossed the common: she would have been, 
by-and-bye, liable to meet people there, and 
could be seen from so great a distance. 
She took the footway that descended pre- 
cipitously to the plain, between the high 
hedges. It was as yet too early to meet 
even labourers going to their work. As 
yet no smoke from early-lighted fires curled 
from the cottage chimneys. The world of 
dawn was stainless and speckless. 

The ambrosial morning freshness, and 
the feeling that she was leaving behind her 
the widow’s dress, the wedding-ring, the 
child, which were the signs of what had 
been so loathsome in her life, had a strong 
effect upon Daisy. It was with an elastic, 
almost dancing, step that she went her 
way; she felt as if bathing in the purity of 
the dawn she were being cleansed. 

“T shall be able, in time, to forget. In 
so beautiful a world I shall be able, in 
time, to be happy! No need to hate this 
beautiful world, for I shall be able to forget 
—and—he is no longer in it.” 

By-and-bye, she paused, turned, and 
looked back at Moor-Edge, just before 
finally passing out of sight of it. 

“But if what she says is true—about a 
mother’s heart—then I carry my trouble 
with me, within me. A mother’s heart! 
How can I have a mother’s heart for his 
child ?” 

The new glory had faded when she went 
on again. Whether she looked up to the 
clear morning blue, or looked before her 
through the clear air down upon the plain, 
her child’s face, with eyes pleading and 
reproachful, floated before her: but she 
went on. 
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